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QUEEN MAB. 


LITTLE fairy comes at 
night, 
Her eyes are blue, her 
hair is brown, 
With silver spots upon 
her wings, 
And from the moon 
she flutters down. 


She has a little silver wand, 
And when a good child goes to bed 
She waves her wand from right to left, 
And makes a circle round its head. 


And then it dreams of pleasant things, 
Of fountains filled with fairy fish, 

And trees that bear delicious fruit 
And bow their branches at a wish: 


Of arbours filled with dainty scents 
From lovely flowers that never fade ; 
Bright flies that glitter in the sun, 
And glow-worms shining in the shade: 


And talking birds with gifted tongues, 
For singing songs and telling tales, 

And pretty dwarfs to show the way 
Through fairy hills and fairy dales. 


But when a bad child goes to bed, 
From left to right she weaves her rings, 
And then it dreams all through-the night 
Of only ugly horrid things ! 


Then lions come with glaring eyes, 
And tigers growl, a dreadful noise, 
And ogres draw their cruel knives, 


To shed the blood of girls and boys. 


Then stormy waves rush on to drown, 
Or raging flames come scorching round, 
Fierce dragons hover in the air, 


And serpents crawl along the ground. 


Then wicked children wake and weep, 
And wish the long black gloom away ; 

But good ones love the dark, and find 
The night as pleasant as the day. 
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A FAIRY TALE. 


=MMORTAL Imogen, crown’d queen 


Me) above 
y si i The lilies of thy sex, vouchsafe to 


hear 

A fairy dream in honour of true love— 
True above ills, and frailty, and all fear— 
Perchance a shadow of his own career 
Whose youth was darkly prison’d and long- 

twined 
By serpent-sorrow, till white Love drew near, 
And sweetly sang him free, and round his mind 


A bright horizon threw, wherein no grief may wind. 


I saw a tower builded on a lake, 

Mock’d by its inverse shadow, dark and deep— 
That seem’d a still intenser night to make, 
Wherein the quiet waters sank to sleep,— 

And, whatsoe’er was prison’d in that keep, 

A monstrous Snake was warden:—round and round 
In sable ringlets I beheld him creep, 

Blackest amid: black shadows, to the ground 


Whilst his enormous head the topmost turret crown’d. 


From whence he shot fierce light against the stars, 
Making the pale moon paler with affright ; 
And with his ruby eye out-threaten’d Mars— 


That blazed in the mid-heavens, hot and bright— 


Nor slept, nor wink’d, but with a steadfast spite 
Watch’d their wan looks and tremblings in the 
skies ; 
And that he might not slumber in the night, 
The curtain-lids were pluck’d from his large eyes, 
So he might never drowse, but watch his secret prize. 


Prince or princess in dismal durance pent, 

Victims of old Enchantment’s love or hate, 

Their lives must all in painful sighs be spent, 

Watching the lonely waters soon and late, 

And clouds that pass and leave them to their 
fate, 

Or company their grief with heavy tears :— 

Meanwhile that Hope can spy no golden gate 

lor sweet escapement, but in darksome fears 


They weep and pine away as if immortal years. 


No gentle bird with gold upon its wing 

Will perch upon the grate—the gentle bird 

Is safe in leafy dell, and will not bring 
Freedom’s sweet key-note and commission-word 
Learn’d of a fairy’s lips, for pity stirr’d— 

Lest while he trembling sings, untimely guest! 
Watch’d by that cruel Snake and darkly heard, 
He leave a widow on her lonely nest, 


To press in silent grief the darlings of her breast. 
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No gallant knight, adventurous, in his bark, 

Will seek the fruitful perils of the place, 

To rouse with dipping oar the waters dark 

That bear that serpent-image on their face. 

And Love, brave Love! though he attempt the 
base, 

Nerved to his loyal death, he may not win 

His captive lady from the strict embrace 

Of that foul Serpent, clasping her within 

His sable folds—like Eve enthrall’d by the old Sin. 


But there is none—no knight in panoply, 

Nor Love, intrench’d in his strong steely coat : 
No little speck—no sail—no helper nigh, 

_ No sign—no whispering—no plash of boat :— 
The distant shores show dimly and remote, 
Made of a deeper mist,—serene and grey,— 
And slow and mute the cloudy shadows float 
Over the gloomy wave, and pass away, 


Chased by the silver beams that on their marges play. 


And bright and silvery the willows sleep 

Over the shady verge—no mad winds tease 

Their hoary heads; but quietly they weep 

Their sprinkling leaves—half fountains and half 
trees : 

Their lilies be—and fairer than all these, 

A solitary Swan her breast of snow 

Launches against the wave that seems to freeze 

Into a chaste reflection, still below 


Twin-shadow of herself wherever she may go. 


And forth she paddles in the very noon 
Of solemn midnight like an elfin thing, 
Charm’d into being by the argent moon— 


Whose silver light for love of her fair wing 


Goes with her in the shade, still worshipping 
Her dainty plumage :—all around her grew 
A radiant circlet, like a fairy ring ; 

And all behind, a tiny little clue 


Of light, to guide her back across the waters blue. 


And sure she is no meaner than a fay 
Redeem’d from sleepy death, for beauty’s sake. 
By old ordainment :—silent as she lay, 
Touch’d by a moonlight wand I saw her wake, 
And cut her leafy slough, and so forsake 

The verdant prison of her lily peers, 

That slept amidst the stars upon the lake— 


A. breathing shape—restored to human fears, 


And new-born love and grief—self-conscious of her 


tears. 


And now she clasps her wings around her heart, 
And near that lonely isle begins to glide, 

Pale as her fears, and oft-times with a start 
Turns her impatient head from side to side 

In universal terrors—all too wide 

To watch; and often to that marble keep 
Upturns her pearly eyes, as if she spied 


Some foe, and crouches in the shadows steep 


That in the gloomy wave go diving fathoms deep. 


And well she may, to spy that fearful thing 
All down the dusky walls in circlets wound. 
Alas! for what rare prize, with many a ring 
Girding the marble casket round and round ? 
His folded tail, lost in the gloom profound, 
Terribly darkeneth the rocky base ; 

But on the top his monstrous head is crown’d 


With prickly spears, and on his doubtful face 


Gleam his unwearied eyes, red watchers of the place. 
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Alas! of the hot fires that nightly fall, 

No one will scorch him in those orbs of spite, 
So he may never see beneath the wall 

That timid little creature, all too bright, 

That stretches her fair neck, slender and white, 
Invoking the pale moon, and vainly tries 

Her throbbing throat, as if to charm the night 
With song—but, hush—it perishes in sighs, 
And there will be no dirge sad-swelling, though she 
dies! 


She droops—she sinks—she leans upon the lake, 
Fainting again into a lifeless flower ; 

But soon the chilly springs anoint and wake 
Her spirit from its death, and with new power 
She sheds her stifled sorrows in a shower 

Of tender song, timed to her falling tears— 
That wins the shady summit of that tower, 

And, trembling all the sweeter for its fears, 


Fills with mploring moan that cruel monster’s ears. 


~ And, lo! the scaly beast is all deprest, 

Subdued like Argus by the might of sound— 
What time Apollo his sweet lute addrest 

To magic converse with the air, and bound 

The many, monster eyes, all slumber-drown’d :— 
So on the turret-top that watchful Snake 

Pillows his. giant head, and lists profound,. 

As if his wrathful spite would never wake, 
Charm’d into sudden sleep for Love and Beauty’s 
sake. 


His prickly crest lies prone upon his crown, 
And thirsty lip from lip disparted flies, 

To drink that dainty flood of music down— 
His scaly throat is big with pent-up sighs— 


And whilst his hollow ear entrancéd lies, 


His looks for envy of the charmed sense 
Are fain to listen, till his steadfast eyes, 


- Stung into pain by their own impotence, 
Distil. enormous tears into the lake immense. 


Oh, tuneful Swan! oh, melancholy bird! 
Sweet was that midnight miracle of song, 


Rich with ripe sorrow, needful of no word 


To tell of pain, and love, and love’s deep 
| : 


wrong— 

Hinting a piteous tale—perchance how long 
Thy unknown tears were mingled with the lake, 
What time disguised thy leafy mates among— 


And no eye knew what human love and ache 


Dvwelt in those dewy leaves, and heart so ‘nigh to 


break. 


Therefore no poet will ungently touch 

The water-lly, on whose eyelids dew 

Trembles like tears ; but ever hold it such 

As human pain may wander through and through, 
Turning the pale leaf paler in its hue— | 
Wherein life dwells, transfigured, not entomb’ d, 
By magic spells. Alas! who ever knew 


Sorrow in all its shapes, leafy and plumed, 


Or in gross husks of brutes eternally inhumed ? 


And ‘now the winged song has scaled the 
height | 

Of that dark dwelling, builded for despair, 

And soon a little casement flashing bright 

Widens self-open’d into the cool air— 

That music like a bird may enter there 

And soothe the captive in his stony cage ; 

For there is nought of grief, or painful care, 


But plaintive song may happily engage 


From sense of its own ill, and tenderly assuage. 
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And forth into the light, small and remote, 
A. creature, like the fair son of a king, 
Draws to the lattice in his jewell’d coat 

’ Against the silver moonlight glistening, 
And leans upon his white hand listening 

To that sweet music that with tenderer tone 
Salutes him, wondering what kindly thing 

Is come to soothe him with so tuneful moan, 


Singing beneath the walls as if for him alone. 


And while he listens, the mysterious song, 
Woven with timid particles of speech, 

Twines into passionate words that grieve along 
The melancholy notes, and softly teach 

The secrets of true love,—that trembling reach 
His earnest ear, and through the shadows dun 
He missions like replies, and each to each 
Their silver voices mingle into one, 


Like blended streams that make one music as they run. 


“ Ah! Love, my hope is swooning in my heart,—” 

“Ay, sweet, my cage is strong and hung full 
high—” 

“Alas! our lips are held so far apart, 

Thy words come faint,—they have so far to fly!—” 

“Tf I may only shun that serpent-eye,—” 

“ Ah me! that serpent-eye doth never sleep ;—” 

“Then, nearer thee, Love’s martyr, I will die !—” 

“ Alas, alas! that word has made me weep ! 

For pity’s sake remain safe in thy marble keep !” 

‘s My marble keep! it is my marble tomb—” 

“Nay, sweet! but thou hast there thy living 
breath—” 

‘Aye to expend in sighs for this hard doom ;—” 

“But I will come to thee and sing beneath, 


And nightly so beguile this serpent wreath ;—” 


“Nay, I will find a path from these despairs,” 
‘Ah, needs then thou must tread the back of death, 
Making his stony ribs thy stony stairs.— 

Behold his ruby eye, how fearfully it glares!” 


Full sudden at these words, the princely youth 
Leaps on the scaly back that slumbers, still 
Unconscious of his foot, yet not for ruth, 
But numb’d to dulness by the fairy skill 
Of that sweet music (all more wild and shrill 
For intense fear) that charm’d him as he lay— 
Meanwhile the lover nerves his desperate will, 
Held some short throbs by natural dismay, 

Then down the serpent-track begins his darksome 


way. 


Now dimly seen—now toiling out of sight, 

lichpsed and cover’d by the envious wall ; 

Now fair and spangled in the sudden light, 

And clinging with wide arms for fear of fall ; 

Now dark and shelter’d by a kindly pall 

Of dusky shadow from his wakeful foe ; 

Slowly he winds adown—dimly and small, 

Watch’d by the gentle Swan that sings below, 
Her hope increasing, still, the larger he doth 


STow. 


But nine times nine the serpent folds embrace 
The marble walls about—which he must tread 
Before his anxious foot may touch the base : 
Long is the dreary path, and must be sped ! 
But Love, that holds the mastery of dread, 
Braces his spirit, and with constant toil 

He wins his way, and now, with arms outspread 
Impatient plunges from the last long coil: 


So may all gentle Love ungentle Malice foil! 
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The song is hush’d, the charm is all complete, 


And two fair Swans are swimming on the lake: 


But scarce their tender bills have time to meet, 

When fiercely drops adown that cruel Snake— 

His steely scales a fearful rustling make, 

Like autumn leaves that tremble and foretell 

The sable storm ;—the plumy lovers quake— 

And feel the troubled waters pant and swell, 
Heaved by the giant bulk of their pursuer fell. 


His jaws, wide yawning like the gates of Death, 


Hiss horrible pursuit—his red eyes glare 
The waters into blood—his eager breath 


Grows hot upon their plumes :—now, minstrel 


fair ! 
She drops her ring into the waves, and there 
It widens all around, a fairy ring 
Wrought of the silver light—the fearful pair 


Swim in the very midst, and pant and cling 


The closer for their fears, and tremble wing to wing. 


Bending their course over the pale grey lake, 
Against the pallid East, wherein light play’d 
In tender flushes, still the baffled Snake 
Circled them round continually, and bay’d 
Hoarsely and loud, forbidden to invade 


The sanctuary ring—his sable mail 

Roll’d darkly through the flood, and writhed and 
made 

A shining track over the waters pale, 


Lash’d into boiling foam by his enormous tail. 


And so they sail’d into the distance dim, 

Into the very distance—small and white, 

Like snowy blossoms of the spring that swim 
Over the brooklets—followed by the spite 

Of that huge Serpent, that with wild affright 
Worried them on their course, and sore annoy, 
Till on the grassy marge I saw them ’light, 


And change, anon, a gentle girl and boy, 


Lock’d in embrace of sweet unutterable joy ! 


Then came the Morn, and with her pearly showers 
Wept on them, like a mother, in whose eyes 
Tears are no grief; and from his rosy bowers 
The Oriental sun began to rise, 

Chasing the darksome shadows from the skies ; 
Wherewith that sable Serpent far away 

Filed, like a part of night—delicious sighs _ 
From waking blossoms purified the day, 


And little birds were singing sweetly from each spray. 


OOS SS 


SONG. 


JHE stars are with the voyager, 


Wherever he may sail; 
The moon is constant to her time ; 
The sun will never fail ; 
But follow, follow round the world, 
The green earth and the sea, 
So love is with the lover’s heart, 
Wherever he may be. 


Wherever he may be, the stars 
Must daily lose their light ; 

The moon will veil her in the shade ; 
The sun will set at night. 

The sun may set, but constant love 
Will shine when he’s away ; 

So that dull night is never night, 


And day is brighter day. 


LAMENT FOR THE DECLINE OF CHIVALRY, 


All chivalrous romantic work 


Is ended now and past !— 


thought 
Of metal rather overwrought— 


Is now all overcast ! 


Ay! where are those heroic knights 
Of old—those armadillo wights 
Who wore the plated vest p— 
Great Charlemagne and all his peers 
Are cold—enjoying with their spears 


An everlasting rest ! 


The bold King Arthur sleepeth sound ; 
So sleep his knights who gave that Round 
Old Table such éclat! 
O, Time has pluck’d the plumy brow! 
And none engage at tourneys now 
But those that go to law! 


Grim John o’ Gaunt is quite gone by, 
And Guy is nothing but a Guy, 
Orlando lies forlorn !— 
Bold Sidney, and his kidney—nay, 
Those “ early champions ”—what are they 
But knights without a morn ? 


\J(/ ELL hast thou cried, departed Burke, 


That iron age—which some have 


No Percy branch now perseveres, 
Like those of old, in breaking 
spears— , 
The name is now a lie!— 
Surgeons, alone, by any chance, 
Are all that ever couch a lance 
To couch a body’s eye! 


Alas for Lion-Hearted Dick, 
That cut the Moslems to the quick, 
His weapon lies in peace : 
O, it would warm them in a trice 
If they could only have a spice 
Of his old mace in Greece. 


The famed Rinaldo lies a-cold, 
And Tancred too, and Godfrey bold, 
That scaled the holy wall! 
No Saracen meets Paladin, 
We hear of no great Saladin, 
But only grow the small! 


Our Cressys, too, have dwindled since 

To penny things—at our Black Prince 
Historic pens would scoff : 

The only one we moderns had 

Was nothing but a Sandwich lad, 
And measles took him off! 
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Where are those old and feudal clans, 

Their pikes, and bills, and partizans, 
Their hauberks, jerkins, buffs ? 

A battle was a battle then, 

A breathing piece of work; but men 


Fight now—with powder puffs. 


The curtal axe is out of date; 
The good old crossbow bends—to Fate ; 
Tis gone, the archer’s craft ! 
No tough arm bends the springing yew, 
And jolly draymen ride, in lieu 
Of Death, upon the shaft ! 


The spear the gallant tilter’s pride, 
The rusty spear, is laid aside,— 
O, spits now domineer ! 
The coat of mail is left alone,— 
And where is all chain armour gone? 
Go ask a Brighton Pier. 


We fight in ropes, and not in lists, 

Bestowing handcuffs with our fists, 
A. low and vulgar art! 

No mounted man is overthrown : 

A tilt! it is a thing unknown— 


Except upon a cart ! 


Methinks I see the bounding barb, 
Clad like his chief in steely garb, 
For warding steel’s appliance ! 
Methinks I hear the trumpet stir, 
"Tis but the guard to Exeter, 
That bugles the ‘* Defiance.” 


In cavils when will cavaliers 

Set ringing helmets by the ears, 
And scatter plumes about ? 

Or blood—if they are in the vein ? 

That tap will never run again— 


Alas! the Casque is out! 


No iron-crackling now is scored 
By dint of battle-axe or sword, 

To find a vital place— 
Though certain doctors still pretend, 
Awhile, before they kill a friend, 


To labour through his case ! 


Farewell, then, ancient men of might ! 
Crusader, errant squire, and knight! 

Our coats and custom soften ; 
To rise would only make you weep— 
Sleep on, in rusty-iron sleep, 


As in a safety coffin ! 
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Rave G i: 

HE stood breast high amid the corn Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Clasp’d by the golden light of morn, Which were blackest none could tell, 
Like the sweetheart of the sun, But long lashes veil’d a light, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. That had else been all too bright. 
On her cheek an autumn flush, And her hat, with shady brim, 
Deeply ripen’d ;—such a blush Made her tressy forehead dim ;— 

In the midst of brown was born, Thus he stood amid the stooks, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. Praising God with sweetest looks :— 


Sure, I said, Heav’n did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean, 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 


Share my harvest and my home. 


to 
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OW oft in families intrudes 


The demon of domestic feuds, 


One liking this, one hating that, 


With divers bents and tastes perverse, 


One’s bliss, in fact, another’s curse. 
How seldom anything we see 


Like our united family! 


Miss Brown of chapels goes in search, 
Her sister Susan likes the church; 
One plays at cards, the other don’t ; 
One will be gay, the other won’t: 

In pray’r and preaching one persists, 
The other sneers at Methodists ; 

On Sundays ev’n they can’t agree 
Like our united family. 


There’s Mr. Bell, a Whig at heart, 

His lady takes the Tories’ part, 

While William, junior, nothing loth, 
Spouts Radical against them both. 

One likes the News, one takes the Age, 
Another buys the unstamped page ; 
They all say J, and never we, 

Like our united family. 


Not so with us ;—with equal zeal 
We all support Sir Robert Peel ; 
Of Wellington our mouths are full, 
We dote on Sundays on John Bull, 


Each snapping each, like dog and cat, 


| 


With Pa and Ma on selfsame side, 
Our house has never to divide— 
No opposition members be 


In our united family. 


Miss Pope her “ Light Guitar ” enjoys, 
Her father “ cannot bear the noise,” 

Her mother’s charm’d with all her songs, 
Her brother jangles with the tongs. 

Thus discord out of music springs, 

The most unnatural of things, 

Unlike the genuine harmony 


In our united family ! 


” 


We all on vocal music dote ; 

To each belongs a tuneful throat, 

And all prefer that Irish boon 

Of melody—‘ The Young May Moon ”— 
By choice we all select the harp, 

Nor is the voice of one too sharp, 
Another flat—all in one key 


Ts our united family. 


Miss Powell likes to draw and paint, 
But then it would provoke a saint, 
Her brother takes her sheep for pigs, 
And says her trees are periwigs. 

Pa praises all, black, blue, or brown ; 
And so does Ma—but upside down ! 
They cannot with the same eye see, 
Like our united family. 
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Miss Patterson has been to France, 
Her heart’s delight is in a dance ; 
The thing her brother cannot bear, 
So she must practise with a chair. 
Then at a waltz her mother winks ; 
But Pa says roundly what he thinks, 
All dos-a-dos, not vis-i-vis, 


Like our united family. 


We none of us that whirling love, 
Which both our parents disapprove, 
A hornpipe we delight in more, 

Or graceful Minuet de la Cour— 
A special favourite with Mamma, 
Who used to dance it with Papa, 
In this we still keep step, you sce, 


In our united family. 


Then books—to hear the Cobbs’ debates ! 
One worships Scott 
Monk Lewis Ann fights stoutly for, 
And Jane likes “ Bunyan’s Holy War.” 
The father on Macculloch pores, 


another hates, 


The mother says a// books are bores; 
But blue serene as heav’n are we, 


In our united family. 


We never wrangle to exalt 

Scott, Banim, Bulwer, Hope, or Galt, 
We care not whether Smith or Hook, 
So that a novel be the book, 

And in one point we all are fast, 

Of novels we prefer the last,— 

In that the very heads agree 

Of our united family ! 


To turn to graver matters still, 

How much we see of sad self-will! 
Miss Scrope, with brilliant views in life, 
Would be a poor leutenant’s wife. 

A lawyer has her Pa’s good word, 

Her Ma has looked her out a Lord, 
What would they not all give to be 


Like our united family ! 


By one congenial taste allied, 

Our dreams of bliss all coincide, 

We’re all for solitudes and cots, 

And love, if we may choose our lots. 

As partner in the rural plan 

Hach paints the same dear sort of man ; 
One heart alone there seems to be 


In our united family. 


One heart, one hope, one wish, one mind,— 
One voice, one choice, all of a kind — 
And can there be a greater bliss— 

A little heav’n on earth—than this? 

The truth to whisper in your ear, 

It must be told !—we are not near 

The happiness that ought to be 


In our united family ! 


Alas! ’tis our congenial taste 

That lays our little pleasures waste— 

We all delight, no doubt, to sing, 

We all delight to touch the string, 

But where’s the heart that nine may touch ? 
And nine “ May Moons” are eight too much— 
Just fancy nine, all in one key, 

Of our united family. 


AL 
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The play—Oh how we love a play, 
But half the bliss is shorn away ; 

On winter nights we venture nigh, 

But think of houses in July! 

Nine crowded in a private box, 

is apt to pick the stiffest locks— 

Our curls would all fall out, though we 


Are one united family ! 


Tn art the self-same line we walk, 
We all are fond of heads in chalk, 
We one and all our talent strain 
Adelphi prizes to obtain ; 

Nine turban’d Turks are duly sent, 
But can the royal Duke present 
Nine silver palettes—no, not he— 


To our united family. 


Our eating shows the very thing, 

We all prefer the liver-wing, 
Asparagus when scarce and thin, 
And peas directly they come in, 

The marrow-bone—if there be one— 
The ears of hare when crisply done, 
The rabbit’s brain—we all agree 


In our united family. 


In dress the same result is seen, 

We all so doat on apple-green ; 

But nine in green would seem a school 
Of charity to quizzing fool— 


We cannot all indulge our will 
With “that sweet silk on Ludgate Hill,” 
No remnant can sufficient be 


For our united family. 


In reading hard is still our fate 

e) ’ 
One cannot read o’erlooked by eight 

oD ’ 
And nine “ Disowned ’—nine “ Pioneers,” 
by 

Nine “‘ Chaperons,” nine ‘‘ Buccaneers,” 
Nine “ Maxwells,” nine ‘‘ Tremaines,”’ and such, 
Would dip into our means too much—’ 
Three months are spent o’er volumes three, 


In our united family. 


Unhappy Muses! if the Nine 

Above in doom with us combine,— 

In vain we breathe the tender flame, 
Our sentiments are all the same, 

And nine complaints address’d to Hope 
Exceed the editorial scope, 

One in, and eight put owt, must be 


Of our united family ! 


But this is nought—of deadlier kind, 
A ninefold woe remains behind. 

O why were we so art and part ? 

So like in taste, so one in heart? | 
Nine cottages may be to let, 

But here’s the thought to make us fret, 
We cannot each add Frederick B. 


To our united family. 
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Berg] LAS! That breathing Vanity should 
as ad 
Where pride is buried,—like its 
very ghost, 
Uprisen from the naked bones below, 
In novel flesh, clad in the silent boast 
Of gaudy silk that flutters to and fro, 
Shedding its chilling superstition most 
On young and ignorant natures—as it 
wont 
To» haunt the peaceful churchyard of 
Bedfont ! 


Hach Sabbath morning, at the hour of prayer, 
Behold two maidens, up the quiet green 
Shining far distant, in the summer air 
That flaunts their dewy robes and breathes between 
Their downy plumes,—sailing as if they were 
Two far-off ships,—until they brush between 
The churchyard’s humble walls, and watch and wait 


On either side of the wide open’d gate. 


And there they stand—with haughty necks before 
God’s holy house, that points towards the skies— 
Frowning reluctant duty from the poor, 
And tempting homage from unthoughtful eyes : 
And Youth looks lingering from the temple door, 
Breathing its wishes in unfruitful sighs, 
With pouting lips,—forgetful of the grace, 


Of health and smiles, on the heart-conscious face ;— 


Because that Wealth, which has no bliss beside, 
May wear the happiness of rich attire ; 

And those two sisters, in their silly pride, 
May change the soul’s warm glances for the 

fire 

Of lifeless diamonds ;—and for health denied,— 
With art, that blushes at itself, inspire 

Their languid cheeks—and flourish in a glory 

That has no life in life, nor after-story. 


The aged priest goes shaking his grey hair 
In meekest censuring, and turns his eye 
Earthward in grief, and heavenward in pray’r, 
And sighs, and clasps his hands, and passes 
by, 
Good-hearted man! what sullen soul would wear 
Thy sorrow for a garb, and constantly 
Put on thy censure, that might win the praise 


Of one so grey in goodness and in days? 


Also the solemn clerk partakes the shame 
Of this ungodly shine of human pride, 
And sadly blends his reverence and blame 
In one grave bow, and passes with a stride 
Impatient :—many a red-hooded dame 
Turns her pain’d head, but not her glance, 
aside 
From wanton dress, and marvels o’er again, 


That heaven hath no wet judgments for the vain. 
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“T have a lily in the bloom at home,” 
Quoth one, “ and by the blessed Sabbath day 
Ill pluck my lily in its pride, and come 
And read a lesson upon vain array ;— 
And when stiff silks are rustling up, and some 
Give place, I'll shake it in proud eyes and say, 
Making my reverence,—‘ Ladies, an you please, 


King Solomon’s not half so fine as these.’ ” 


Then her meek partner, who has nearly run 

His earthly course,—“ Nay, Goody, let your text 
Grow in the garden.—We have only one— 

Who knows that these dim eyes may see the next? 
Summer will come again, and summer sun, 

And lies too,—but I were sorely vext 
To mar my garden, and cut short the blow 


Of the last lily I may live t> grow.” 


“The last!” quoth she, “and though the last it were -- 
Lo! those two wantons, where they stand so proud 
With waving plumes, and jewels in their hair, 
And painted cheeks, like Dagons to be bow’d 
And curtsey’d to!—last Sabbath after pray’r, 
I heard the little Tomkins ask aloud 
If they were angels—but I made him know 
God’s bright ones better, with a bitter blow! ” 


So speaking, they pursue the pebbly walk 

That leads to the white porch the Sunday throng, 
Hand-coupled urchins in restrainéd talk, 

And anxious pedagogue that chastens wrong, 
And posied churchwarden with solemn stalk, 

And gold-bedizen’d beadle flames along, 
And gentle peasant clad in buff and green, 


Like a meek cowslip in the spring serene ; 


And blushing maiden—modestly array’d 
In spotless white,—still conscious of the glass ; 
And she, the lonely widow, that hath made 


alas ! 


A sable covenant with grief, 
She veils her tears under the deep, deep shade, 

While the poor kindly-hearted, as they pass, 
Bend to unclouded childhood, and caress 


Her boy,—so rosy !—and so fatherless ! 


Thus, as good Christians ought, they all draw near 
The fair white temple, to the timely call 
Of pleasant bells that tremble in the ear. 


Now the last frock, and scarlet hood, and shaw] 
Fade into dusk, in the dim atmosphere - 

Of the low porch, and heav’n has won them all, 
—Saving those two, that turn aside and pass, 


In velvet blossom, where all flesh is grass. 


Ah me! to see their silken manors trail’d 
In purple luxuries—with restless gold,— 
Flaunting the grass where widowhood has wail’d 
In blotted black,—over the heapy mould 
Panting wave-wantonly! They never quail’d 
How the warm vanity abused the cold; 
Nor saw the solemn faces of the gone 


Sadly uplooking through transparent stone : 


But swept their dwellings with unquiet light, 
Shocking the awful presence of the dead ; 
Where gracious natures would their eyes benight 
Nor wear their being with a lip too red, 
Nor move too rudely in the summer bright 
Of sun, but put staid sorrow in their tread, 
Meting it into steps, with inward breath, 


In very pity to bereaved death. 


Now in the church, time-sober'd minds resign 

To solemn pray’r, and the loud chaunted hymn,— 
With glowing picturings of joys divine 

Painting the mist-light where the roof is dim, 
But youth looks upward to the window shine, 

Warming with rose and purple and the swim 
Of gold, as if thought-tinted by the stains 


Of gorgeous light through many-colour’d panes ; 


Soiling the virgin snow wherein God hath 
Enrobed his angels,—and with absent eyes 
Hearing of Heav’n, and its directed path, 


Thoughtful of slippers,—and the glorious skies 

Clouding with satin,—till the preacher’s wrath 
Consumes his pity, and he glows, and cries 

With a deep voice that trembles in its might, 


And earnest eyes grown eloquent in light: 


“Oh, that the vacant eye would learn to look 
On very beauty, and the heart embrace 
True loveliness, and from this holy book 
Drink the warm breathing tenderness and grace 
Of love indeed! Oh, that the young soul took 
Its virgin passion from the glorious face 
Of fair religion, and address’d its strife, 


To win the riches of eternal life ! 


“ Doth the vain heart love glory that is none, 
And the poor excellence of vain attire? 
Oh go, and drown your eyes against the sun, 

The visible ruler of the starry quire, 
Till boiling gold in giddy eddies run, 
Dazzling the brain with orbs of living fire ; 
And the faint soul down-darkens into night, 


And dies a burning martyrdom to light. 
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“Oh go, and gaze,—when the low winds of ev’n 
Breathe hymns, and Nature’s many forests nod 
Their gold-crown’d heads; and the rich blooms of 

heav’n 
Sun-ripen’d give their blushes up to God ; 
And mountain-rocks and cloudy steeps are riv’n 
By founts of fire, as smitten by the rod 
Of heavenly Moses,—that your thirsty sense 


May quench its longings of magnificence ! 


“ Yet suns shall perish—stars shall fade away— 
Day into darkness—darkness into death— 
Death into silence; the warm light of day, 
The blooms of summer, the rich glowing breath 
Of even—all shall wither and decay, 
Like the frail furniture of dreams beneath 
The touch of morn—or bubbles of rich dyes 


That break and vanish in the aching eyes.” 


They hear, soul-blushing, and repentant shed 

Unwholesome thoughts in wholesome tears, and 
pour 

Their sin to earth,—and with low drooping head 
Receive the solemn blessing, and implore 

Its grace—then soberly with chasten’d tread, 
They meekly press towards the gusty door, 

With humbled eyes that go to graze upon 


The lowly grass—hke him of Babylon. 


The lowly grass !—O water-constant mind! 
Fast-ebbing holiness !—soon-fading grace 

Of serious thought, as if the gushing wind 
Through the low porch had wash’d it from the face 

For ever !—How they lift their eyes to find 
Old vanities !—Pride wins the very place 

Of meekness, like a bird, and flutters now 


With idle wings on the curl-conscious brow ! 
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And lo! with eager looks they seek the way 
Of old temptation at the lowly gate ; 


To feast on feathers, and on vain array, 


And painted cheeks, and the rich glistering state 


Of jewel-sprinkled locks.—But where are they, 
The graceless haughty ones that used to wait 
With lofty neck, and nods, and stiffen’d eye >— 


None challenge the old homage bending by. 


Tn vain they look for the ungracious bloom 
Of rich apparel where it glow’d before,— 
For Vanity has faded all to gloom, 
And lofty Pride has stiffen’d to the core, 
For impious Life to tremble at its doom,— 
Set for a warning token evermore, 
Whereon, as now, the giddy and the wise 


Shall gaze with lifted hands and wond’ring eyes. 


The aged priest goes on each Sabbath morn, 

But shakes not sorrow under his grey hair ; 
The solemn clerk goes lavender’d and shorn, 

Nor stoops his back to the ungodly pair ;-- 
And ancient lips that pucker’d up in scorn, 

Go smoothly breathing to the house of pray’r ; 
And in the garden-plot, from day to day, 


The lily blooms its long white life away. 


And where two haughty maidens used to be, 

In pride of plume, where plumy Death had trod, 
Trailing their gorgeous velvets wantonly, 

Most unmeet pall, over the holy sod ;— 
There, gentle stranger, thou may’st only see 

Two sombre Peacocks.—Age, with sapient nod 
Marking the spot, still tarries to declare 


How they once lived, and wherefore they are there. 


SNS 
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yer HERE is dew for the flow’ret 
: fi And honey for the bee, 
~ And bowers for the wild bird, 
And love for you and me. 


There are tears for the many 
And pleasures for the few ; 
But let the world pass on, dear, 

There’s love for me and you. 


There is care that will not leave us 
And pain that will not flee ; 
But on our hearth unalter’d 


Sits Love—tween you and me. 


Our love it ne’er was reckon’d, 
Yet good it is and true, 

It’s half the world to me, dear, 
It’s all the world to you. 


Tithe SONGS OR THE SHIRT: 


ITH fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 


A woman sat, in unwomanly rags, 


Plying her needle and thread— 
Stitch! stitch! stitch! 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt.” 


* Work! work! work! 
While the cock is crowing aloof! 
And work—work—work, 
Till the stars shine through the roof! 
It’s Oh! to be a slave 
Along with the barbarous Turk, 
Where woman has never a soul to save, 
If this is Christian work ! 


*W ork—work—work 
Till the brain begins to swim ; 

W ork—work—work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim! 
Seam and gusset and band, 

Band and gusset and seam, 
Till over the buttons I fall asleep, 


And sew them on in a dream! 


“Oh, Men with Sisters dear ! 
Oh, Men with Mothers and Wives! 
It is not linen you’re wearing out, 
But human creatures’ lives! 
Stitch—stitch—stitch, 
In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
Sewing at once, with a double thread, 
A Shroud as well as a Shirt. 
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“But why do I talk of Death— 
That phantom of grisly bone? 
I hardly fear its terrible shape, 
It seems so like my own— 
It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep ; 
Oh, God! that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap ! 


* W ork—work—work ! 
My labour never flags ; 

And what are its wages? A bed of straw, 
A crust of bread—and rags. 

That shatter’d roof—and this naked floor— 
A table—a broken chair— 

And a wall so blank, my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 


* Work—work—work ! 
From weary chime to chime, 
W ork—work—work— 
As prisoners work for crime! 
Band and gusset and seam, 
Seam and gusset and band, 
Till the heart is sick and the brain benumb’d, 
As well as the weary hand. 


‘ W ork—work—work, 
In the dull December light, 
And work—work—work, 
When the weather is warm and bright— 


While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling 

As if to show me their sunny backs 
And twit me with the spring. 


“Oh! but to breathe the breath 

Of the cowslip and primrose sweet— 
With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet, 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want _ 
And the walk that costs a meal! 


“Oh! but for one short hour! 
A respite however brief! 

No blessed leisure for Love or Hope, 
But only time for Grief! 

A little weeping would ease my heart, 
But in their briny bed 

My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread!” 


With fingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread— 

Stitch! stitch! stitch! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, 
And still with a voice of dolorous pitch,— 
W ould that its tone could reach the Rich !— 
She sang this “ Song of the Shirt!” 


BIANCA’S DREAM. 


A VENETIAN STORY. 


(Qs) ANCA !—fair Bianca !—who could dwell | Howbeit, this difference was quickly taught, 


With safety on her dark and hazel gaze, Amongst more youths who had this cruel jailor, 
Nor find there lurk’d in it a witching spell, To hapless Julio—all in vain he sought 
Fatal to balmy nights and blessed days ? ‘With each new moon his hatter and his tailor ; 
The peaceful breath that made the bosom swell, In vain the richest padusoy he bought, 
She turn’d to gas, and set it in a blaze ; And went in bran new beaver to assail her— 
Hach eye of hers had Love’s Eupyrion in it, As if to show that Love had made him smart 
That he could light his link at in a minute. All over—and not merely round his heart. 


So that, wherever in her charms she shone, 

; In vain he labour’d thro’ the sylvan park 
A thousand breasts were kindled into flame ; ; 
E ! Bianca haunted in—that where she came, 
Maidens who cursed her looks forgot their own, A : f 
Her learned eyes in wandering might mark 
And beaux were turned to flambeaux where she ; 3 
The twisted cypher of her maiden name, 


came ; 
: Wholesomely going thro’ a course of bark: 
All hearts indeed were conquer’d but her own, ; 
No one was touch’d or troubled by his flame, 
Which none could ever temper down or tame: 
ee | Except the Dryads, those old maids that grow 

In short, to take our haberdasher’s hints, ; 
In trees,—like wooden dolls in embryo. 


She might have written over it,—‘‘ From Flints.” 
She was, in truth, the wonder of her sex, In vain complaining elegies he writ, 
At least in Venice—where with eyes of brown And taught his tuneful instrument to grieve, 
Tenderly languid, ladies seldom vex And sang in quavers how his heart was split, 
An amorous gentle with a needless frown ; Constant beneath her lattice with each eve; 
' Where gondolas convey guitars by pecks, She mock’d his wooing with her wicked wit, 
And Love at casements climbeth up and down, And slashed his suit so that it match’d his sleeve, 
Whom for his tricks and custom in that kind, Till he grew silent at the vesper star, 


Some have considered a Venetian blind. And quite despairing hamstringed his guitar. 
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Bianca’s heart was coldly frosted o’er 
With snows unmelting—an eternal sheet, 
But his was red within him, like the core, 
Of old Vesuvius, with perpetual heat ; 
And oft he long’d internally to pour 
His flames and glowing lava at her feet, 
But when his burnings he began to spout, 
She stopped his mouth,—and put the crater out. 


Meanwhile he wasted in the eyes of men, 
So thin, he seem’d a sort of skeleton-key 
Suspended at death’s door—so pale—and then 
He turn’d as nervous as an aspen tree ; 
The life of man is three-score years and ten, 
But he was perishing at twenty-three, 
For people truly said as grief grew stronger, 
“Tt could not shorten -his poor life—much longer.” 


For why, he neither slept, nor drank, nor fed, 
Nor relish’d any kind of mirth below— 

Fire in his heart, and frenzy in his head, 
Love had become his universal foe, 

Salt in his sugar—nightmare in his bed ; 
At last, no wonder wretched Julio, 

O sorrow-ridden thing, in utter dearth 


Of hope,—made up his mind to cut her girth! 


For hapless lovers always died of old, 
Sooner than chew reflection’s bitter cud ; 
So Thisbe stuck herself, what time ’tis told, 
The tender-hearted mulberries wept blood ; 
And so poor Sappho, when her boy was cold, 
Drown’d her salt tear-drops in a salter flood, 
Their fame still breathing, tho’ their death be past, 
For those old swtors lived beyond their last. 


So Julio went to drown,—when life was dull, 

But took his corks, and merely had a bath ; 
And once he pull’d a trigger at his skull, 

But merely broke a window in his wrath ; 
And once, his hopeless being to annul, 

He tied a pack-thread to a beam of lath— 
A line so ample, ’twas a query whether 


*T'was meant to be a halter or a tether. 


Smile not in scorn, that Julio did not thrust 
His sorrows through—tis horrible to die 
And come down with our little all of dust, 
That Dun of all the duns to satisfy ; 
To leave Life’s pleasant city as we must 
In Death’s most dreary spunging-house to lie, 
Where even all our personals must go 
To pay the debt of Nature that we owe ! 


So Julio lived :— twas nothing but a pet 
He took at life—a momentary spite ; 
Besides, he hoped that Time would some day get 
The better of Love’s flame, however bright ; 
A thing that Time has never compassed yet, 
For Love, we know, is an immortal light ; 
Like that old fire, that, quite beyond a doubt, 


Was always in,—for none have found it out. 


Meanwhile, Bianca dream’d—’twas once when Night 
Along the darken’d plain began to creep, 

Like a young Hottentot, whose eyes are bright, 
Altho’ in skin as sooty as a sweep ; 

The flow’rs had shut their eyes—the zephyr light 
Was gone, for it had rock’d the leaves to sleep, 

And all the little birds had laid their heads 

Under their wings—sleeping in feather beds. 
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Lone in her chamber sate the dark-eyed maid, 
By easy stages jaunting through her prayers, 
But list’ning side-long to a serenade, 
That robb’d the saints a little of their shares; 
For Julio underneath the lattice play’d 
His Deh Vieni, and such amorous airs, 
Born only underneath Italian skies, 


Where every fiddle has a Bridge of Sighs. 


Sweet was the tune—the words were even sweeter— 
Praising her eyes, her lips, her nose, her hair, 
With all the common tropes wherewith in metre 
The hackney poets “ overcharge their fair.” 
Her shape was like Diana’s, but completer ; 
Her brow with Grecian Helen’s might compare ; 
Cupid, alas! was cruel Sagittarius, 


Julio—the weeping water-man Aquarius. 


Now, after listing to such laudings rare, 
"Twas very natural indeed to go— 

What if she did postpone one little pray’r— 
To ask her mirror “if it was not so? ” 

_ Twas a large mirror, none the worse for wear, 
Reflecting her at once from top to toe : 

And there she gazed upon that glossy track 

That show’d her front face though it “gave her back.” 


And long her lovely eyes were held in thrall, 
By that dear page where first the woman reads: 
That Julio was no flatt’rer, none at all, 
She told herself—and then she told her beads ; 
Meanwhile, the nerves insensibly let fall 
Two curtains fairer than the lily breeds ; 
For sleep had crept and kiss’d her unawares, 
Just at the half-way milestone of her pray’rs. 


Then like a drooping rose so bended she, 

Tull her bow’d head upon her hand reposed ; 
But still she plainly saw, or seem’d to see, 

That fair reflection, tho’ her eyes were closed, 
A beauty bright as it was wont to be, 

A. portrait Fancy painted while she dozed : 
"Tis very natural, some people say, 
To dream of what we dwell on in the day. 


Still shone her face—yet not, alas! the same, 
But ’gan some dreary touches to assume, 
And sadder thoughts, with sadder changes came— 
Her eyes resign’d their light, her lips their bloom, 
Her teeth fell out, her tresses did the same, 
Her cheeks were tinged with bile, her eyes with 
rheum : 
There was a throbbing at her heart within, 
For, oh! there was a shooting in her chin. 


And lo! upon her sad desponding brow, 
The cruel trenches of besieging age, 
With seams, but most unseemly, ’gan to show 
Her place was booking for the seventh stage ; 
And where her raven tresses used to flow, 
Some locks that Time had left her in his rage, 
And some mock ringlets, made her forehead shady, 
A. compound (like our Psalms) of Zé¢e and Braidy. 


Then for her shape—alas! how Saturn wrecks, 
And bends, and corkscrews all the frame about, 
Doubles the hams, and crooks the straightest necks, 
Draws in the nape, and pushes forth the snout, 

Makes backs and stomachs concave or convex : 
Witness those pensioners call’d In and Out, 

Who all day watching first and second rater, 

Quaintly unbend themselves—but grow no straighter. 
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So Time with fair Bianca dealt, and made 

Her shape a bow, that once was like an arrow; 
His iron hand upon her spine he laid, 

And twisted all awry her “ winsome marrow.” 
Tn truth it was a change !—she had obey’d 

The holy Pope before her chest grew narrow, 
But spectacles and palsy seem’d to make her 
Something between a Glassite and a Quaker. 


Her grief and gall meanwhile were quite extreme, 
And she had ample reason for her trouble ; 
For what sad maiden can endure to seem 
Set in for singleness, though growing double ? 
The fancy madden’d her; but now the dream, 
Grown thin by getting bigger, like a bubble, 
Burst,—but still left some fragments of its size, 


That, like the soapsuds, smarted in her eyes. 


And here—just here—as she began to heed 

The real world, her clock chimed out its score ; 
A clock it was of the Venetian breed, 

That cried the hour from one to twenty-four ; 
The works moreover standing in some need 

Of workmanship, it struck some dozen more ; 
A warning voice that clench’d Bianca’s fears, 
Such strokes referring doubtiess to her years. 


At fifteen chimes she was but half a nun, 
By twenty she had quite renounced the veil; 
She thought of Julio just at twenty-one, 
And thirty made her very sad and pale, 
To paint that ruin where her charms would run ; 
At forty all the maid began to fail, 
And thought no higher, as the late dream cross’d her, 
Of single blessedness, than single Gloster. 


And so Bianca changed; the next sweet even, 
With Julio in a black Venetian bark, 

Row’d slow and stealthily—the hour, eleven, 
Just sounding from the tower of old St. Mark; 

She sate with eyes turn’d quietly to heav’n, 
Perchance rejoicing in the grateful dark 

That veil’d her blushing cheek—for Julio brought her, 


Of course, to break the ice upon the water. 


But what a puzzle is one’s serious mind 


To open ; 


oysters, when the ice is thick, 
Are not so difficult and disinclined ; 
And Julio felt the declaration stick 
About his throat in a most awful kind ; 
However, he contrived by bits to pick 
His trouble forth,—much like a rotten cork 
Groped from a long-neck’d bottle with a fork. 


But love is still the quickest of all readers ; 
And Julio spent besides those signs profuse, 

That English telegraphs and foreign pleaders, 
In help of language are so apt to use :— 

Arms, shoulders, fingers, all were interceders, : 
Nods, shrugs, and bends,—Bianca could not — 

choose 
But soften to his suit with more facility, 
He told his story with so much agility. 


Be thou my park, and I will be thy dear,” 
(So he began at last to speak or quote ;) 

* Be thou my bark, and I thy gondolier,” 
(For passion takes this figurative note ;) 

“ Be thou my light, and I thy chandelier ; 
Be thou my dove, and I will be thy cote; 

My lily be, and I will be thy river; 

Be thou my life—and I will be thy liver.” 


THE WORKHOUSE CLOCK. 
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This, with more tender logic of the kind, 

He pour’d into her small and shell-hke ear, 
That timidly against his lips inclined ; 

Meanwhile her eyes glanced on the silver sphere 
That even now began to steal behind 

A dewy vapour, which was lingering near, 
Wherein the dull moon crept all dim and pale, 


Just like a virgin putting on the veil :— 


Bidding adieu to all her sparks—the stars, 

That erst had woo’d and worshipp’d in her train, 
Saturn and Hesperus, and gallant Mars— 

Never to flirt with heavenly eyes again. 
Meanwhile, remindful of the convent bars, 

Bianca did not watch these signs in vain, 
But turn’d to Julio at the dark eclipse, 
With words, like verbal kisses, on her lips. 


He took the hint full speedily, and back’d 
By love, and night, and the occasion’s meetness, 
Bestowed a something on her cheek that smack’d 
(Though quite in silence) of ambrosial sweetness; 
That made her think all other kisses lack’d 
Till then, but what she knew not, of completeness; 
Being used but sisterly salutes to feel, 
Insipid things—like sandwiches of veal. 


He took her hand, and soon she felt him wring 
The pretty fingers all instead of one ; 
Anon his stealthy arm began to cling 
About her waist that had been clasp’d by none: 
Their dear confessions I forbear to sing, 
Since cold description would but be outrun ; 
For bliss and Irish watches have the power, 
In twenty minutes to lose half an hour! 


ire ORM OUSHE SeGLOGK 


AN ALLEGORY. 


( Ze HERF’S a murmur in the air, 


i And noise in every street— 


The murmur of many tongues, 

The noise of numerous feet-— 
While round the Workhouse door 
The Labouring Classes flock, 

For why, the Overseer of the Poor 

Is setting the Workhouse Clock. 


Who does not hear the tramp 
Of thousands speeding along 
Of either sex and various stamp, 
Sickly, crippled, or strong, 
Walking, limping, creeping 
From court, and alley, and lane, 
But all in one direction sweeping 


Like rivers that seek the main ? 
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Who does not see them sally 

From mill, and garret, and room, ° 

Tn lane, and court, and alley, 

From homes in poverty’s lowest valley, 
Furnished with shuttle and loom— 
Poor slaves of Civilization’s galley— 
And in the road and footways rally, 

As if for the Day of Doom ? 

Some, of hardly human form, 

Stunted, crooked, and crippled by toil ; 
Dingy with smoke and dust and oil, 
And smirch’d besides with vicious soil, 
Clustering, mustering, all in a swarm. 
Father, mother, and careful child, 
Looking as if it had never smiled— 
The Sempstress, lean, and weary, and wan, 
With only the ghosts of garments on— 
The Weaver, her sallow neighbour, 
The grim and sooty Artisan ; 

Every soul—child, woman, or man, 
Who lives—or dies—by labour. 

Stirr’d by an overwhelming zeal, 

And social impulse, a terrible throng ! 
Leaving shuttle, and needle, and wheel, 
Furnace, and grindstone, spindle, and reel, 
Thread, and yarn, and iron, and steel— 
Yea, rest and the yet untasted meal— 
Gushing, rushing, crushing along, 

A very torrent of Man ! 

Urged by the sighs of sorrow and wrong, 
Grown at last to a hurricane strong, 
Stop its course who can! 

Stop who can its onward course 

And irresistible moral force ; 

O! vain and idle dream ! 


For surely as men are all akin, 


Whether of fair or sable skin, 
According to Nature’s scheme, 
That Human Movement contains within 


A. Blood-Power stronger than Steam. 


Onward, onward, with hasty feet, 

They swarm—and westward still— 
Masses born to drink and eat, 

But starving amidst Whitechapel’s meat, 
And famishing down Cornhill! 
Through the Poultry—but still unfed— 
Christian Charity, hang your head! 
Hungry—passing the Street of Bread ; 
Thirsty—the Street of Milk ; 
Ragged—heside the Ludgate Mart, 

So gorgeous, through Mechanic- Art, 
With cotton, and wool, and silk! 


At last, before that door 

That bears so many a knock 

Ere ever it opens to Sick or Poor, 

Like sheep they huddle and flock— 

And would that all the Good and Wise 

Could see the Million of hollow eyes, 

With a gleam derived from Hope and the skies, 
Upturn’d to the Workhouse Clock! 


Oh! that the Parish Powers, 

Who regulate Labour’s hours, 

The daily amount of human trial, 
Weariness, pain, and self-denial 

Would turn from the artificial dial 
That striketh ten or eleven, 

And go, for once, by that older one 
That stands in the light of Nature’s sun 
And takes its time from Heaven ! 


Ss 
—_-]- More: SMITH On 


ODE kOUMELANCHOLY: 


ais breasts, 
Z thorn, 


orief, 

That makes her accents so forlorn ; 
The world has many cruel points, 
Whereby our bosoms have been torn, 
And there are dainty themes of grief, 
In sadness to outlast the morn,— 
True honour’s dearth, affection’s death. 
Neglectful pride, and cankering scorn 
With all the piteous tales that tears 


Have water’d since the world was born. 


The world !—it is a wilderness, 
Where tears are hung on every tree ; 
For thus my gloomy phantasy 
Makes all things weep with me! 


OME, let us set our careful 
? Like Philomel, against the 


To aggravate the inward 


Come, let us sit and watch the sky, 
And fancy clouds, where no clouds be ; 
Grief is enough to blot the eye, 


And make heaven black with misery. 


Why should birds sing such merry notes, 
Unless they were more blest than we ? 
No sorrow ever chokes their throats, 
lixcept sweet nightingale—for she 

Was born to pain our hearts the more 
With her sad melody. 

Why shines the Sun, except that he 
Makes gloomy nooks for Grief to hide, 
And pensive shades for Melancholy, 
When all the earth is bright beside ? 

Let clay wear smiles, and green grass wave, 
Mirth shall not win us back again, 
Whilst man is made of his own grave, 
And fairest clouds but gilded rain ! 
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I saw my mother in her shroud, 
Her cheek was cold and very pale ; 
And ever since I’ve look’d on all 
As creatures doom’d to fail ? 

Why do buds ope except to die? 
Ay, let us watch the roses wither, 
And think of our loves’ cheeks ; 
And oh! how quickly time doth fly 
To bring death’s winter hither ! 
Minutes, hours, days, and weeks, 
Months, years, and ages, shrink to nought ; 
An age past is but a thought! 


Ay, let us think of him awhile 

That, with a coffin for a boat, 

Rows daily o’er the Stygian moat, 

And for our table choose a tomb: 
There’s dark enough in any skull 

To charge with black a raven plume ; 
And for the saddest funeral thoughts, 

A. winding-sheet hath ample room, 
Where Death, with his keen-pointed style, 
Hath writ the common doom. 

How wide the yew-tree spreads its gloom, 
And o’er the dead lets fall its dew, 

As if in tears it wept for them, 

The many human families 

That sleep around its stem ! 


How cold the dead have made these stones, 
With natural drops kept ever wet! 

Lo! here the best—the worst—the world 
Doth now remember or forget, 

Are in one common ruin hurl’d, 

And love and hate are calmly met ; 

The loveliest eyes that ever shone, 

The fairest hands and locks of jet. 


Is’t not enough to vex our souls, 

And fill our eyes, that we have set 

Our love upon a rose’s leaf, 

Our hearts upon a violet ? 

Blue eyes, red cheeks, are frailer yet, 
And sometimes at their swift decay 
Beforehand we must fret. 

The roses bud and bloom again ; 

But Love may haunt the grave of Love, 
And watch the mould in vain. 


O clasp me, sweet, whilst thou art mine, 
And do not take my tears amiss ; 

For tears must flow to wash away 

A thought that shows so stern as this; 
Forgive, if somewhile I forget, 

In woe to come, the present bliss ; 

As frighted Proserpine let fall 

Her flowers at the sight of Dis: 

Eiv’n so the dark and bright will kiss— 
The sunniest things throw sternest shade, 
And there is ev’n a happiness 

That makes the heart afraid ! 


Now let us with a spell invoke 

The full-orb’d moon to grieve our eyes; 
Not bright, not bright, but, with a cloud 
Lapp’d all about her, let her rise 

All pale and dim, as if from rest 

The ghost of the late-buried sun 

Had crept into the skies. 

The Moon! she is the source of sighs, 
The very face to make us sad ; 

If but to think in other times 

The same calm quiet look she had. 

As if the world held nothing base, 

Of vile and mean, of fierce and bad ; 
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The same fair light that shone in streams, Even the bright extremes of joy 

The fairy lamp that charm’d the lad ; Bring on conclusions of disgust, 

For so it is, with spent delights Like the sweet blossoms of the May, 
She taunts men’s brains, and makes them mad. Whose fragrance ends in must. 


O give her, then, her tribute just, 
Her sighs and tears, and musings holy ; 


All things are touch’d with Melancholy, There is no music in the life 
Born of the secret soul’s mistrust, That sounds with idiot laughter solely ; 
To feel her fair ethereal wings There’s not a string attuned to mirth, 
Weigh’d down with vile degraded dust ; But has its chord in Melancholy. 
ESD CEES 
SERENADE. 


AG] H, sweet, thou little knowest how 
I wake and passionate watches keep 


And yet while I address thee now, 
Methinks thou smilest in thy sleep. 
‘Tis sweet enough to make me weep, 
That tender thought of love and thee, 
That while the world is hush’d so deep, 
Thy soul’s perhaps awake to me! 


Sleep on, sleep on, sweet bride of sleep ! 

With golden visions for thy dower, 
While I this midnight vigil keep, 

And bless thee in-thy silent bower ; 
To me ’tis sweeter than the power 

Of sleep, and fairy dreams unfurl’d, 
That I alone, at this still hour, 

In patient love outwatch the world. 


THE . KNIGHT. AND THE DRAGON. 


N the famous old times, 
(Famed for chivalrous crimes) 
As the legends of Rhineland deliver, 
Once there flourish’d a Knight, 
Who Sir Otto was hight, 
On the banks of the rapid green river ! 


On the Drachenfels’ crest 

He had built a stone nest, 

From which he pounced down like a vulture, 
And with talons of steel 

Out of every man’s meal 


Took a very extortionate multure. 


Yet he lived in good fame 

With a nobleman’s name, 

As “ Your High-and-well-born ” address’d ee 
Though Judge Park in his wig 

Would have deem’d him a prig, 

Or a cracksman, if tried at th’ Old Bailey. 


It is strange—very strange! 

How opinigns will change !— 

How antiquity blazons and hallows 

Both the man and the crime, 

That a less lapse of time 

Would commend to the hulks or the gallows ! 


Thus enthrall’d by Romance, 

In a mystified trance, 

E’en a young, mild, and merciful woman 
Will recall with delight 

The wild keep, and its Knight, 

Who was quite as much tiger as human! 


Now it chanced on a day 

In the sweet month of May, 

From his casement Sir Otto was gazing, 
With his sword in the sheath, 

At that prospect beneath, 

Which our tourists declare so amazing! 


-Yes—he gazed on the Rhine, 
- And its banks, so. divine ; 


Yet with no admiration or wonder, 
But the goit of a thief, 
As a more modern chief 


Looked on London, and cried, “‘ What a plunder! ” 


From that river so fast, 
From that champaign so vast, 


He collected rare tributes and presents ; 


-Water-rates from ships’ loads, 


Highway-rates on the roads, 
And hard poor-rates from all the poor peasants ! 
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When behold! round the base 

Of his strong dwelling-place, 

Only gain’d by most toilsome progression, 
He perceived a full score 

Of the rustics, or more, 


Winding up in a sort of procession ! 


“ Keep them out!” the Knight cried, 

To the warders outside— 

But the hound at his feet gave a grumble ! 
And in scrambled the knaves, 

Like feudality’s slaves, 

With all forms that are servile and humble. 


“ Now for boorish complaints ! 

Grant me patience, ye Saints ! ” 

Cried the Knight, turning red as a mullet ; 
When the baldest old man 

Thus his story began, 

With a guttural croak in his gullet! 


Lord supreme of our lives, 

Of our daughters, our wives, 

Our she-cousins, our sons, and their spouses, 
Of our sisters and aunts, 

Of the babies God grants, 

Of the handmaids that dwell in our houses ! 


‘Mighty master of all 

We possess, great or small, 

Of our cattle, our sows, and their farrows ; 
Of our mares and their colts, 

Of our crofts and our holts, 


Of our ploughs, of our wains, and our harrows! 


‘Noble Lord of the soil, 

Of its corn and its oil, 

Of its wine, only fit for such gentles! 
Of our cream and sour-kraut, 


Of our carp and our trout, | 
Our black bread, and black puddings, and lentils ! 


‘Sovran Lord of our cheese 

And whatever you please— 

Of our bacon, our eggs, and our butter, 
Of our backs and our polls, 

Of our bodies and souls— 

O give ear to the woes that we utter! 


“We are truly perplex’d, 

We are frighted and vex’d, 

Till the strings of our hearts are all twisted ; 
We are ruined and curst 

By the fiercest and worst 

Of all robbers that ever existed!” 


“Now by Heav’n and this light!” 

In a rage cried the Knight, 

‘* For this speech all your bodies shall stiffen ! 
What! by peasants miscall’d!” 
Quoth the man that was bald, 


‘Not your honour we mean, but a Griffin. 


“For our herds and our flocks 

He lays wait in the rocks, 

And jumps forth without giving us warning ; 
Two poor wethers, right fat, 

And four lambs after that, 


Did he swallow this very May morning !” 
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Then the High-and-well-born Now, by this our good brand, 

Gave a laugh as in scorn, And by this our right hand, 

“Ts the Griffin indeed such a glutton ? By the badge that is borne on our banners, 
Let him eat up the rams, If we can but once meet 

And the lambs, and their dams— With the monster’s retreat, 

If T hate any meat, it is mutton!” We will teach him to poach on our manors!” 
“ Nay, your Worship,” said then Quite content with this vow, 

The most bald of old men, With a scrape and a bow, 

“ For a sheep we would hardly thus cavil, The glad peasants went home to their flagons, 
If the merciless Beast Where they tippled so deep, 

Did not oftentimes feast That each clown in his sleep 

On the Pilgrims, and people that travel.” Dreamt of killing a legion of dragons! 
“Feast on what?” cried the Knight, Thus engaged, the bold Knight 

Whilst his eye glistened bright Soon prepared for the fight 

With the most diabolical flashes— With the wily and scaly marauder ; 

“Does the Beast dare to prey But, ere battle began, 

On the road and highway ? Like a good Christian man, 


With our proper diversion that clashes ! ” First he put all his household in order. 


* Yea, *tis so, and far worse,” * Double bolted and barr’d 

Said the Clown, ‘to our curse ; Let each gate have a guard ”— 

For by way of a snack or a tiffin, (Thus his rugged Lieutenant was bidden), 
livery week in the year ** And be sure, without fault, 

Sure as Sundays appear, No one enters the vault 


1? 


A young virgin is thrown to the Griffin Where the Church’s gold vessels are hidden. 


“Ha! Saint Peter! Saint Mark!” “Tn the dark oubliette 

Roar’d the Knight, frowning dark, Let yon merchant forget 

With an oath that was awful and bitter : That he e’er had a bark richly laden— 
“A young maid to his dish! And that desperate youth, 

Why, what more could he wish, Our own rival forsooth ! 


If the Beast were High-born, and a Ritter! Just indulge with a kiss of the Maiden ! 
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“Crush the thumbs of the Jew 

With the vice and the screw, 

_ Till he tells where he buried his treasure ; 

And deliver our word 

To yon sullen caged bird, 

That to-night she must sing for our pleasure! ” 


Thereupon, cap-a-pie, 

As a champion should be, 

With the bald-headed peasant to guide him, 
On his war-horse he bounds, 

And then, whistling his hounds, 

Prances off to what fate may betide him! 


* 


Nor too long do they seek, 

Ere a horrible reek, 

Like the fumes from some villanous tavern, 
Set the dogs on the snuff, 

For they scent well enough 

The foul monster coil’d up in his cavern! 


Then alighting with speed 

From his terrified steed, 

Which he ties to a tree for the present, 

With his sword ready drawn, 

Strides the Ritter High-born, 

And along with him drags the scared peasant! 


“O Sir Knight, good Sir Knight ! 

T am near enough quite— 

I have shown you the beast and his grotto :” 
But before he can reach 

Any farther in speech, 

He is stricken stone-dead by Sir Otto! 


Who withdrawing himself 

To a high rocky shelf, 

Sees the monster his tail disentangle 

From each tortuous coil, 

With a sudden turmoil, 

And rush forth the dead peasant to mangle. 


With his terrible claws, 

And his horrible jaws, 

He soon moulds the warm corse to a jelly; 
Which he quickly sucks in 

To his own wicked skin, 

And then sinks at full stretch on his belly, 


Then the Knight softly goes * 

On the tips of his toes 

To the greedy and slumbering savage, 

And with one hearty stroke 

Of his sword, and a poke, 

Kills the beast that had made such a ravage. 


So, extended at length, 

Without motion or strength, 

That gorged serpent they call the constrictor, 
After dinner, while deep 

In lethargical sleep, 

Falls a prey to his Hottentot victor. 


“Twas too easy by half!” 

Said the Knight, with a laugh ; 

But as nobody witness’d the slaughter, 

I will swear, knock and knock, 

By Saint Winifred’s clock, 

We were at it three hours and a quarter! ” 
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Then he chopped off the head 

Of the monster so dread, 

Which he tied to his horse as a trophy ; 
And, with hounds, by the same 

Ragged path that he came, 

Home he jogg’d proud as Sultan or Sophi! 


Blessed Saints! what a rout 

When the news flew about, 

And the carcase was fetch’d in a waggon ; 
What an outcry rose wild 

From man, woman, and child— 

“Live Sir Otto, who vanquish’d the Dragon! ” 


All that night the thick walls 

Of the Knight’s feudal halls 

Rang with shouts for the wine cup and flagon ; 
Whilst the vassals stood by, 

And repeated the cry— 

“ Live Sir Otto, who vanquish’d the Dragon! ” 


The next night, and the next, 

Still the fight was the text, 

"Twas a theme for the minstrels to brag on ! 
And the vassals’ hoarse throats 

Still re-echoed the notes— 

“ Live Sir Otto, who vanquish’d the Dragon ! ” 


Mad with troubles so vast, 
Where’s the wonder at last 


There was never such work 

Since the days of King Stork, 

When he lived with the Frogs at free quarters ; 
Not to name the invites 

That were sent down of nights, 


To the villagers’ wives and their daughters ! 


It was feast upon feast, 

For good cheer never ceased, 

And a foray replenish’d the flagon ; 
And the vassals stood by, 

But more weak was the ery— 


“ Live Sir Otto, who vanquish’d the Dragon !” 


Down again sank the sun, 

Nor were revels yet done— . 

But as if evry mouth had a gag on, 

Though the vassals stood round, | 

Deuce a word or a sound 

Of “Sir Otto, who vanquish’d the Dragon !” 


There was feasting aloft, 

But through pillage so oft 

Down below there was wailing and hunger ; 
And affection ran cold, 

And the food of the old, 

It was wolfishly snatch’d by the younger ! 


If the peasants quite alter’d their motto! 


And with one loud accord 


Cried out, ‘‘ Would to the Lord 
That the Dragon had vanquish’d Sir Otto !” 
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he Weary of breath, 
9) /  ashly importunate, 
Gone to her death ! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 


Look at her garments 
Clinging like cerements ; 
Whilst the wave constantly 
Drips from her clothing ; 
Take her up instantly, 
Loving, not loathing. — 


Touch her not scornfully ; 
Think of her mournfully, 
Gently and humanly ; 
Not of the stains of her, 
All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 


Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny 

Rash and undutiful ; 
Past all dishonour, 
Death has left on her 
Only the beautiful. 
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Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of Hve’s family— 


Wipe those poor lips of hers 


Oozing so clammily. 


Loop up her tresses 
liscaped from the comb, 
Her fair auburn tresses ; 


Whilst wonderment guesses 


Where was her home ? 


Who was her father ? 
Who was her mother ? 
Had she a sister ? 

Had she a brother? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other ? 


Alas! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun! 

Oh! it was pitiful! 
Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 


Sisterly, brotherly, 
Fatherly, motherly, 
Feelings had changed : 
Love, by harsh evidence, 


Thrown from its eminence ; 


Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 
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With many a light 

From window and casement, 
From garret to basement, 
She stood, with amazement, 


Houseless by night. 


The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver ; 
But not the dark arch, 

Or the black flowing river : 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery, 
Swift to be hurl’d— 

Any where, any where 

Out of the world! — 


In she plunged boldly, 
No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran,— 
Over the brink of it, 
Picture it—think of it, 
Dissolute Man ! 

Lave in it, drink of it, 


Then, if you can! 


Take her up tenderly, 
Lift her with care ; 
Fashion’d so slenderly, 


Young, and so fair! 


Ere her limbs frigidly 

Stiffen too rigidly, 
Decently,—kindly,— 
Smoothe, and compose them ; 
And her eyes, close them 
Staring so blindly ! 
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Dreadfully staring 

Thro’ muddy impurity, 
As when with the daring 

Last look of despairing 

Fix’d on futurity. 


Perishing gloomily, 
Spurr’d by contumely, 
Cold inhumanity, 


Burning insanity, 


I I III a 


Into her rest.— 

Cross her hands humbly, 
As if praying dumbly, 
Over her breast ! 


Owning her weakness, 

Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour! 


THE BACHELOR’S DREAM, 


Y pipe is lit, my grog is mix’d, 
My curtains drawn and all is snug ; 
Old Puss is in her elbow-chair, 


And Tray is sitting on the rug. 


Last night I had a curious dream ; 
Miss Susan Bates was Mistress Moge— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


She look’d so fair, she sang so well, 

IT could but woo and she was won, 
Myself in blue, the bride in white, 

The ring was placed, the deed was done! 
Away we went in chaise-and-four, 

As fast as grinning boys could flog— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


What loving téte-a-tétes to come ! 
But téte-a-tétes must still defer ! 
When Susan came to live with me, 
Her mother came to live with her / 
With sister Belle she couldn’t part, 
But all my ties had leave to jog— 
What dye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog ? 


The mother brought a pretty Poll— 
A monkey too,—what work he made! 
The sister introduced a Beau— 

My Susan brought a favourite maid. 
She had a tabby of her own,— 

A snappish mongrel christen’d Gog— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 
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The Monkey bit—the Parrot scream’d, 
All day the sister strumm’d and sung ; 
The petted maid was such a scold! 

My Susan learn’d to use her tongue: 
Her mother had such wretched health, 
She sate and croak’d like any frog— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


No longer “ Deary,” ‘‘ Duck,” and ‘“ Love,” 


I soon came down to simple ‘ M!” 
The very servants cross’d my wish, 
My Susan let me down to them. 
The poker hardly seem’d my own, 
I might as well have been a log— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


My clothes they were the queerest shape! 
Such coats and hats she never met! 

My ways they were the oddest ways ! 

My friends were such a vulgar set! 


Poor Tomkinson was snubb’d and huff’d— 


She could not bear that Mister Blogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


At times we had a spar, and then 
Mamma must mingle in the song-- 
The sister took a sister’s part— 

The maid declared her master wrong— 


The Parrot learn’d to call me “ Fool!” 
My life was like a London fog— 

What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


My Susan’s taste was superfine, 

As proved by bills that had no end— 
J never had a decent coat— 

J never had a coin to spend! 

She forced me to resign my Club, 
Lay down my pipe, retrench my grog— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat ? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


Hach Sunday night we gave a rout 
To fops and flirts, a pretty list ; 

And when I tried to steal away, 

I found my study full of whist ! 
Then, first to come and last to go, 
There always was a Captain Hogg— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog? 


Now was not that an awful dream 
For one who single is and snug— 
With Pussy in the elbow-chair 
And Tray reposing on the rug P— 
If I must totter down the hill, 

"Tis safest done without a clog— 
What d’ye think of that, my Cat? 
What d’ye think of that, my Dog ? 


RURAL FELICITY. 


Ly 7 ; ELL, the country’s a pleasant place, sure 
>) enough, for people that’s country born, 
And useful, no doubt, in a natural way, 


for growing our grass and our corn. 


It was kindly meant of my cousin Giles, to 
write and invite me down. 
Tho’ as yet all I’ve seen of a pastoral life only makes 
me more partial to town. 


At first I thought I was really come down into all 
sorts of rural bliss, 

For Porkington Place, with its cows and its pigs, 
and its poultry, looks not much amiss ; 

There’s something about a dairy farm, with its 
different kinds of live stock, 

That puts one in mind of Paradise, and Adam, and 
his innocent flock ; ji 

But somehow the good old Elysium fields have not 
been well handed down, 

And as yet I have found no fields to prefer to dear 
Leicester Fields up in town. 


To be sure it is pleasant to walk in the meads, and 
so I should like for miles, 

If it wasn’t for clodpoles of carpenters that put up 
such crooked stiles ; 


For the bars jut out, and you must jut out, till 
you're almost broken in two, 

If you clamber you’re certain sure of a fall, and you 
stick if you try to creep through. 

Of course, in the end, one learns how to climb 
without constant tumbles-down, 

But still as to walking so stylishly, it’s pleasanter 
done about town. 

There’s a way, I know, to avoid the stiles, and that’s 
by a walk in a lane, 

And I did find a very nice shady one, but I never 
dared go again ; 

For who should I meet but a rampaging bull, that 
wouldn’t be kept in the pound, 

A trying to toss the whole world at once, by stick- 
ing his horns in the ground? 

And that, by-the-bye, is another thing that pulls 
rural pleasures down, 

Ey’ry day in the country is cattle-day, and there’s 
only two up in town. 


Then I’ve rose with the sun, to go brushing away 
at the first early pearly dew, 
And to meet Aurory, or whatever’s her name, and I 


always got wetted through ; 
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My shoes are like sops, and I caught a bad cold, 
and a nice draggle-tail to my gown, 

That’s not the way that we bathe our feet, or wear 
our pearls, up in town! 

As for picking flowers, I have tried at a hedge, 
sweet eglantine roses to snatch, 

But, mercy on us! how nettles will sting, and how 
the long brambles do scratch ; 

Beside hitching my hat on a nasty thorn that tore 
all the bows from the crown, 

One may walk long enough without hats branching 
off, or losing one’s bows about town. 

But worse than that, in a long rural walk, suppose 
that it blows up for rain, 

And all at once you discover yourself in a real St. 
Swithin’s Lane; 

And while you’re running all duck’d and drown’d, 
and pelted with sixpenny drops, 

‘Fine weather,” you hear the farmers say; ‘“ a nice 
growing shower for the crops!” 

But who’s to crop me another new hat, or grow me 
another new gown ? 

For you can’t take a shilling fare with a plough 


as you do with the hackneys in town. 


Then my nevys too, they must drag me off to go 
with them gathering nuts, 

And we always set out by the longest way and 
return by the shortest cuts. 

Short cuts, indeed! 


poor lustyish aunt 


But it’s nuts to them, to get a 


To scramble through gaps, or jump over a ditch, 
when they’re morally certain she can’t,— 

For whenever I get in some awkward scrape, and 
it’s almost daily the case, 

Tho’ they don’t laugh out, the mischievous brats, I 
see the “ Hooray!” in their face. 


There’s the other day, for my sight is short, and I 
saw what was green beyond, 

And thought it was all terry-firmer and grass, till I 
walked in the duckweed pond : . 

Or perhaps when I’ve pully-hauled up a bank they 
see me come launching down, 

As none but a stout London female can do as is 
come a first time out of town. 

Then how sweet, some say, on a mossy bank a 
verdurous seat to find, 

But for my part I always found it a joy that brought 
a repentance behind ; 

For the juicy grass with its nasty green has stained 
a whole breadth of my gown— 

And when gowns are dyed, I needn’t say, it’s much 
better done up in town. 


As for country fare, the first morning I came I 
heard such a shrill piece of work ! 

And ever since—and it’s ten days ago—we’ve lived 
upon nothing but pork ; 

One Sunday except, and then I turn’d sick, a plague 
take all countrified cooks! 

Why didn’t they tell me, defore I had dined, they 
made pigeon pies of the rooks ? 

Then the gooseberry wine, tho’ it’s pleasant when 
up, it doesn’t agree when its down, 

But it served me right, like a gooseberry fool to 
look for champagne out of town ? 

To be sure cousin G meant it all for the best when 
he started this pastoral plan, 

And his wife is a worthy domestical soul, and she 
teaches me all that she can, 

Such as making of cheese, and curing of hams, but 
I’m sure that I never shall learn, 

And I’ve fetch’d more back-ache than butter as yet 


by chumping away at the churn ; 
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But in making hay, tho’ it’s tanning work, I found 
it more easy to make, 

But it tries one’s legs, and no great relief when 
yow’re tired to sit down on the rake. 

I'd a country dance, too, at a harvest home, with a 
regular country clown, 

But, Lord! they don’t hug one round the waist and 
give one such smacks in town : 

Then I’ve tried to make friends with the birds and 
the beasts, but they take to such curious rigs, 

Tm always at odds with the turkey-cock, and I can’t 
even please the pigs, 

The very hens pick holes in my hand when I grope 
for the new-laid eggs, 

And the gander comes hissing out of the pond on 
purpose to flap at my legs, 

Tve been bump’d in a ditch by the cow without 
horns, and the old sow trampled me down, 

The beasts are as vicious as any wild beasts—but 
they’re kept in cages in town! 

Another thing is the nasty dogs—thro’ the village I 
hardly can stir 

Since giving a bumpkin a pint of beer just to call 
off a barking cur ; 

And now you would swear all the dogs in the place 
were set on to hunt me down, 

But neither the brutes nor the people, I think, are as 
civilly bred as in town. . 

Last night about twelve I was scared broad awake, 
and all in a tremble of fright, 


But instead of a family murder it proved an owl, 
that flies screeching at night. 

Then there’s plenty of ricks and stalks all about, 
and I can’t help dreaming of Swing— 

In short, I think that a pastoral life is not the most 
happiest thing ; 

For, besides all the troubles I’ve mentioned before, 
as endured for rurality’s sake, 
I’ve been stung by the bees, and I’ve set among 
ants, and once—ugh! I trod on a snake! 
And as to mosquitoes, they tortured me so, for I’ve 
got a particular skin, 

TI do think it’s the gnats coming out of the ponds, 
that drives the poor suicides in! 

And after all an’t there new-laid eggs to be had 
upon Holborn Hill? 

And dairy-fed pork in Broad St. Giles, and fresh 
butter wherever you will ? 

And a covered cart that brings Cottage Bread quite 
rustical-like and brown ? 

So one isn’t so very uncountrified in the very heart 
of the town. 

Howsomever my mind’s made up, and although I’m 
sure cousin Giles will be vext, 

I mean to book me an inside place up to town upon 
Saturday next, 

And if nothing happens, soon after ten, I shall be 
at the Old Bell and Crown, 

And perhaps I may come to the country again, when 
London is all burnt down. 
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NCE on a time—no matter where— 


AN A lark took such a fancy to the air, 


se 


i, 
So) That though he often gazed beneath, 
Ge “Watching the breezy down, or heath, 

Yet very, very seldom he was found 
To perch upon the ground. 
Hour after hour, 
Through ev’ry change of weather hard or soft, 
Through sun and shade, and wind and show’r, 
Still fluttering aloft ; 
Tn silence now, and now in song, 
Up, up in cloudland all day long, 
On weary wing, yet with unceasing flight, 
Like to those Birds of Paradise, so rare, 
Fabled to live, and love, and feed in air, 
But never to alight. 


It caused, of course, much speculation 
Among the feather’d generation ; 
Who tried to guess the riddle that was in it— 
The robin puzzled at it, and the wren, 

The swallows, cock and hen, 

The wagtail and the linnet, 
The yellowhammer and the finch as well— 
The sparrow ask’d the tit, who couldn’t tell, 
The jay, the pie—but all were in the dark, 
Till out of patience with the common doubt, 
The Rook at last resolved to worm it out, 
And thus accosted the mysterious Lark :— 


“Friend, prithee, tell me why 
You keep this constant hovering so high, 
As if you had some castle in the air, 
That you are always poising there, 
A. speck against the sky— 
Neglectful of each old familiar feature 
Of Karth that nursed you in your callow state— 


You think you’re only soaring at heaven’s gate, 


Whereas you're flying in the face of Nature!” - 


“Friend,” said the Lark, with melancholy tone, 
And in each little eye a dewdrop shone, 
“No creature of my kind was ever fonder 

Of that dear spot of earth 

Which gave it birth— 
And I was nestled in the furrow yonder! 
Sweet is the twinkle of the dewy heath, 
And sweet that thymy down I watch beneath, 
Saluted often with a living sonnet : 
But Men, vile Men, have spread so thick a scurf 
Of dirt and infamy about the Turf, 

I do not like to settle on it!” 


MORAL. 


Alas! how Nobles of another race 
Appointed to the bright and lofty way 
Too willingly descend to haunt a place 
Polluted by the deeds of Birds of Prey! 


ibis ENO Y 5S DREAM. 


7 HE lady lay in her bed, 
Her couch so warm and soft, 
But her sleep was restless and 
broken still; 
For turning often and oft 


From side to side, she mutter’d and 
moan’d, 


And toss’d her arms aloft. 


At last she startled up, 
And gaz’d on the vacant air, 

With a look of awe, as if she saw 
Some dreadful phantom there— 

And then in the pillow she buried her face 
From visions ill to bear. 


The very curtain shook, 
Her terror was so extreme ; 

And the light that fell on the broider’d quilt 
Kept a tremulous gleam ; 

And her voice was hollow, and shook as she cried : 
*Oh me! that awful dream! 


“That weary, weary walk, 
In the churchyard’s dismal ground ! 

And those horrible things, with shady wings, 
That came and flitted round,— 

Death, death, and nothing but death, 
In every sight and sound ! 


‘And oh! those maidens young, 
Who wrought in that dreary room, 

With figures drooping and spectres thin, 
And cheeks without a bloom ; 

And the Voice that cried, ‘ For the pomp of pride, 
We haste to an early tomb! 


““* For the pomp and pleasure of Pride, 
We toil like Afric’slaves, 

And only to earn a home at last, 
Where yonder cypress waves ;’— 

And then they pointed—I never saw 
A ground so full of graves ! 
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* And still the coffins came, 

With their sorrowful trains and slow; 
Coffin after coffin still, 

A sad and sickening show ; 
From grief exempt, I never had dreamt 


Of such a World of Woe! 


“Of the hearts that daily break, 
Of the tears that hourly fall, 

Of the many, many troubles of life, 
That grieve this earthly ball— 

Disease and Hunger, and Pain and Want, 
But now I dreamt of them all! 


“For the blind and the cripple were there, 
And the babe that pined for bread, 

And the houseless man, and the widow poor 
Who begged—to bury the dead ; 

The naked, alas, that I might have clad, 
The famish’d I might have fed! 


“The sorrow I might have sooth’d, 
And the unregarded tears ; 

For many a thronging shape was there 
From long forgotten years, 

Ay, even the poor rejected Moor, 
Who raised my childish fears ! 


‘ach pleading look, that long ago 
T scann’d with a heedless eye, 

Hach face was gazing as plainly there, 
As when I pass’d it by : 

Woe, woe for me if the past should be 
Thus present when I die! 


“No need of sulphurous lake, 
No need of fiery coal, 


But only that crowd of human kind 
Who wanted pity and dole— 
In everlasting retrospect— 


Will wring my sinful soul ! 


* Alas! I have walk’d through life 
Too heedless where I trod ; 

Nay, helping to trample my fellow worm, 
And fill the burial sod— 

Forgetting that even the sparrow falls 
Not unmark’d of God ! 


“*T drank the richest draughts ; 

And ate whatever is good— 

Fish, and flesh, and fowl, and fruit, 
Supplied my hungry mood ; 

But I never remember’d the wretched ones 
That starve for want of food! 


‘“‘T dress’d as the noble dress, 
Tn cloth of silver and gold, 

With silk, and satin, and costly furs, 
In many an ample fold; 

But I never remembered the naked limb 
That froze with winter’s cold. 


“The wounds I might have heal’d! 
The human sorrow and smart! 
And yet it never was in my soul 
To play so ill a part ; ; 
But evil is wrought by want of Thought, 
As well as want of Heart!” 


She clasp’d her fervent hands, 
And tears began to stream ; 

Large, and bitter, and fast they fell, 
Remorse was so extreme : 

And yet, oh yet, that many a Dame 
Would dream the Lady’s Dream ! 
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A MOORISH ROMANCE. 


eee 


as HE Moor leans on his cushion, 
7/| DN 


With the pipe between his lips ; 
And still at frequent intervals 
The sweet sherbet he sips ; 
But, spite of lulling vapour 
And the sober cooling cup, 
The spirit of the swarthy Moor 
Is fiercely kindling up ! 


One hand is on his pistol, 

On its ornamental stock, 

While his finger feels the trigger 
And is busy with the lock— 

The other seeks his ataghan, 

And clasps its jewell’d hilt— 

Oh! much of gore in days of yore 
That crooked blade has spilt! 


His brows are knit, his eyes of jet 

In vivid blackness roll, 
And gleam with fatal flashes 

Like the fire damp of the coal ; 

His jaws are set, and through his teeth 
He draws a savage breath, 

As if about to raise the shout 

Of Victory or Death! 


For why ? the last Zebeck that came 
And moor’d within the Mole, 

Such tidings unto Tunis brought 

As stir his very soul— 


The cruel jar of civil war, 
The sad and stormy reign, 
That blackens like a thunder cloud 
The sunny land of Spain ! 


No strife of glorious Chivalry, 
For honour’s gain or loss, 

Nor yet that ancient rivalry, 
The Crescent with the Cross. 
No charge of gallant Paladins 
On Moslems stern and stanch ; 
But Christians shedding Christian blood 
Beneath the olive’s branch ! 


A war of horrid parricide, 

And brother killing brother ; 

Yea, like to “dogs and sons of dogs,” 
That worry one another. 

But let them bite and tear and fight, 
The more the Kaffers slay, 

The sooner Hagar’s swarming sons 


Shall make the land a prey! 


The sooner shall the Moor behold 
Th’ Alhambra’s pile again ; 

And those who pined in Barbary 
Shall shout for joy in Spain— 

The sooner shall the Crescent wave 
On dear Granada’s walls : 

And proud Mohammed Ali sit 
Within his father’s halls! 
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 Alla-il-alla!” tiger-like 

Up springs the swarthy Moor, 
And, with a wide and hasty stride, 
Steps o’er the marble floor ; 

Across the hall, till from the wall, 
Where such quaint patterns be, 
With eager hand he snatches down 
An old and massive Key! 


A massive Key of curious shape, 
And dark with dirt and rust, 

And well three weary centuries 
The metal might encrust ! 

For since the King Boabdil fell 
Before the native stock, 

That ancient Key, so quaint to see, 
Hath never been in lock. 


Brought over by the Saracens 

Who fled across the main, 

A token of the secret hope 

Of goimg back again; . 

From race to race, from hand to hand, 
From house to house it pass’d ; 

O will it ever, ever ope 

The Palace gate at last ? 


Three hundred years and fifty-two 
On post and wall it hung— 

Three hundred years and fifty-two 
A dream to old and young ; 

But now a brighter destiny 

The Prophet’s will accords : 

The time is come to scour the rust, 
And lubricate the wards. 


For should the Moor with sword and lance 


At Algesiras land, 

Where is the bold Bernardo now 
Their progress to withstand ? 

To Burgos should the Moslem come, 
Where is the noble Cid 

Five royal crowns to topple down 
As noble Diaz did ? 


Hath Xeres any Pounder now, 
When other weapons fail, 

With club to thrash invaders rash, 
Like barley with a flail ? 

Hath Sevilie any Perez still, 

To lay his clusters low, 

And ride with seven turbans green 


Around his saddle-bow ? 


No! never more shall Europe see 

Such Heroes brave and bold, 

Such Valour, Faith, and Loyalty, 

As used to shine of old! 

No longer to one battle ery 

United Spaniards run, 

And with their thronging spears uphold 
The Virgin and her Son! 


From Cadiz Bay to rough Biscay 
Internal discord dwells, 

And Barcelona bears the scars 

Of Spanish shot and shells. 

The fleets decline, the merchants pine 
For want of foreign trade ; 

And gold is scant; and Alicante 

Is seal’d by strict blockade ! 
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The loyal fly, and Valour falls, 
Opposed by court intrigue ; 
But treachery and traitors thrive, 
Upheld by foreign league ; 
While factions seeking private ends 
By turns usurping reign— 
~ Well may the dreaming, scheming Moor 


Exulting point to Spain! 


Well may he cleanse the rusty Key 
With Afric sand and oil, 

And hope an Andalusian home 

Shall recompense the toil ! 

Well may he swear the Moorish steel 
Through wild Castile shall sweep, 
And where the Catalonian sowed 
The Saracen shall reap ! 


CORRES 


Well may he vow to spurn the Cross 
Beneath the Arab hoof, 

And plant the Crescent yet again 

Above th’ Alhambra’s roof— 

When those from whom St. Jago’s name ~ 
In chorus once arose 

Are shouting Faction’s battle-cries, 

And Spain forgets to “Close!” 


Well may he swear his ataghan 

Shall rout the traitor swarm, 

And carve them into Arabesques 

That show no human form— 

The blame be theirs whose bloody feuds 
Invite the savage Moor, 

And tempt him with the ancient Key 
To seek the ancient door! 


THE MARY. 


A SEA-SIDE SKETCH. 


22\OV’ST thou not, Alice, with the early tide 
Ss a To see the hardy Fisher hoist his mast, 
. : By And stretch his sail towards the ocean wide, 
7 Like God’s own beadsman going forth to cast 
His net into the deep which doth provide 
Enormous bounties, hidden in its vast 

Bosom like Charity’s, for all who seek 

And take its gracious boon thankful and meek ? 


The sea is bright with morning,—but the dark 
Seems still to linger on his broad black sail, 
For it 1s early hoisted, like a mark 

For the low sun to shoot at with his pale 


And level beams: All round the shadowy bark 
The green wave glimmers, and the gentle gale 
Swells in her. canvas, till the waters show 


The keel’s new speed, and whiten at the bow. 


Then look abaft—(for thou canst understand 
That phrase)—and there he sitteth at the stern, 
Grasping the tiller in his broad brown hand, 
The hardy Fisherman. Thou may’st discern 
Ten fathoms off the wrinkles in the tann’d 
And honest countenance that he will turn 
To look upon us, with a quiet gaze— 


As we are passing on our several ways. 
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So, some ten days ago, on such a morn, 

The Mary, like a seamew, sought her spoil 
Amongst the finny race: ’twas when the corn 
Woo'd the sharp sickle, and the golden toil 
Summon’d all rustic hands to fill the horn 

Of Ceres to the brim, that brave turmoil 

Was at the prime, and Woodgate went to reap 


His harvest too, upon the broad blue deep. 


His mast was up, his anchor heaved aboard, 

His mainsail stretching in the first gray gleams 
Of morning, for the wind. Ben’s eye was stored 
With fishes—fishes swam in all his dreams, 

And all the goodly east seem’d but a hoard 

Of silvery fishes, that in shoals and streams 
Groped into the deep dusk that fill’d the sky, 
For him to catch in meshes of his eye. 


For Ben had the true sailor’s sanguine heart, 

And saw the future with a boy’s brave thought, 

No doubts, nor faint misgivings had a part 

In his bright visions—ay, before he caught 

His fish, he sold them in the scaly mart, 

And summ’d the net proceeds. This should have 
brought 

Despair upon him when his hopes were foil’d, 


But though one crop was marr’d, again he toil’d 


And sow’d his seed afresh.—Many foul blights 
‘Perish’d his hardwon gains—yet he had plann’d 
No schemes of too extravagant delights— 

No goodly houses on the Goodwin sand— 

But a small humble home, and loving nights, 

Such as his honest heart and earnest hand 

Might fairly purchase. Were these hopes too airy ? 
Such as they were, they rested on thee, Mary. 


She was the prize of many a toilsome year, 
And hardwon wages, on the perilous sea— 

Of savings ever since the shipboy’s tear 

Was shed for home, that lay beyond the lee ;— 
She was purveyor for his other dear 

Mary, and for the infant yet to be 

Fruit of their married loves. These made him dote 
Upon the homely beauties of his boat, 


Whose pitch black hull roll’d darkly on the wave, 
No gayer than one single stripe of blue 

Could make her swarthy sides. She seem’d a slave, 
A negro among boats—that only knew 

Hardship and rugged toil—no pennons brave 
Flaunted upon the mast—but oft a few 

Dark dripping jackets flutter’d to the air, 


Tinsigns of hardihood and toilsome care. 


And when she ventured for the deep, she spread 
A tawny sail against the sunbright sky, 

Dark as a cloud that journeys overhead— - 

But then those tawny wings were stretch’d to fly 
Across the wide sea desert for the bread 

Of babes and mothers—many an anxious eye 
Dwelt on her course, and many a fervent pray’r 
Invoked the Heavens to protect and spare. 


Where is she now? The secrets of the deep 

Are dark and hidden from the human ken; 

Only the sea-bird saw the surges sweep 

Over the bark of the devoted Ben,— 

Meanwhile a widow sobs and orphans weep, 

And sighs are heard from weatherbeaten men, 
Dark sunburnt men, uncouth, and rude and hairy, 


While loungers idly ask, “‘ Where is the Mary?” 


‘To be sure she ¢s unlucky: 
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THE CHINA MENDER. 


here’s another pretty job! 


Lord help my Lady !—what a smash !— 
if you had only heard her sob ! 

Tt was all through Mr. Lambert: but for certain he 
was winey, 

To think for to go to sit down on a table full of 
Chiney. 

“Deuce take your stupid head!” says my Lady to 
his very face ; 

But politeness, you know, is nothing, when there’s 
Chiney in the case ; 

And if ever a woman was fond of Chiney to a passion 

It’s my mistress, and all sorts of it, whether new or 
old fashion. 

Her brother’s a sea-captain, and brings her home 
shiploads— 

Such bonzes, and such dragons, and nasty, squatting 
things like toads; 

And great nidnoddin’ mandarins, with palsies in the 
head : 

I declare I’ve often dreamt of them, and had night- 
mares in my bed. 

But the frightfuller they are—lawk! she loves them 
all the better ; 

She’d have Old Nick himself made of Chiney if 
they'd let her. 

Lawk-a-mercy ! break her Chiney, and it’s breaking 

- her very heart ; 

If I touch’d it, she would very soon say, “ Mary, 

we must part.” 


only Friday comes 
Master Randall, 


And breaks a broken spout, and fresh chips a tea- 
cup handle : 

He’s a dear, sweet little child, but he will so finger 
and touch, 

And that’s why my Lady doesn’t take to children 
much. 

Well! there’s stupid Mr. Lambert, with his two 
great coat flaps, 

Must go and sit down on the Dresden shepherdesses’ 
laps, 

As if there was no such things as rosewood chairs 
in the room; 

I couldn’t have made a ereater sweep with the 
handle of the broom. 

Mercy on us! how my mistress began to rave and tear! 

Well! after all, there’s nothing like good ironstone 
ware for wear. 

If ever I marry, that’s flat, ’'m sure it won’t be 
John Dockery,— | 

I should be a wretched woman in a shop full of 
crockery. 

I should never like to wipe it, though I love to be 
neat and tidy, 

And afraid of mad bulls on market-days every 
Monday and Friday. 

Tm very much mistook if Mr. Lambert’s will be a 
catch ; | 

The breaking the Chiney will be the breaking-off 
of his own match. 

Missis wouldn’t have an angel, if he was careless 
about Chiney ; 

She never forgives a chip, if it’s ever so small and 


tiny. 
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Lawk! I never saw a man in all my life in such a 
taking 4 

I could find in my heart to pity him for all his 
mischief-making. 

To see him stand a-hammering and stammering, 
like a zany ; 

But what signifies apologies, if they won’t mend 
old Chaney! 

If he sent her up whole crates full, from Wedg- 
wood’s and Mr. Spode’s, 

He couldn’t make amends for the crack’d mandarins 
and smash’d toads. 

Well! every one has their tastes, but, for my part, 
my own self, 

Td rather have the figures on my poor dear grand- 
mother’s old shelf: 

A nice pea-green poll-parrot, and two reapers with 
brown ears of corns, 

And a shepherd with a crook after a lamb with two 
gilt horns, 

And such a Jemmy Jessamy in top boots and sky- 
blue vest, 

And a frill and flower’d waistcoat, with a fine bow- 
pot at the breast, 


God help her, poor old soul! I shall come into ’em | 


at her death, 

Though she’s a hearty woman for her years, except 
her shortness of breath. 

Well! you think the things will mend—if they 
won’t, Lord mend us all! 

My Lady will go in fits, and Mr. Lambert won’t 
need to call: 


[ll be bound in any money, if I had a guinea to 
give, 

He won’t sit down again on Chiney the longest day 
he has to live. 

Poor soul! I only hope it won’t forbid his bans of 
marriage, 

Or he’d better have sat behind on the spikes of my 
Lady’s carriage. 

But you'll join ’em all of course, and stand poor 
Mr. Lambert’s friend ; 

I'll look in twice a day, just to see, like, how they 
mend. 

To be sure it is a sight that might draw tears from 
dogs and cats; 

Here’s this pretty little pagoda, now, has lost four of 
its cocked hats : 

Be particular with the pagoda: and then here’s this 
pretty bowl— 

The Chinese Prince is making love to nothing 
because of this hole ; 

And here’s another Chinese man, with a face just 
like a doll— 


Do stick his pigtail on again, and just mend his 


parasol. 

But I needn’t tell you what to do; only do it out 
of hand, ) 

And charge whatever you like to charge—my Lady 
won't make a stand. 

Well! good morning, Mr. What-d’ye-call ; for it’s 
time our gossip ended : 

And you know the proverb, the less as is said, the 
sooner the Chiney’s mended. 
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REESE AUN LEDS EROUSE. 


A ROMANCE. 


PART I. 


yy OME dreams we have are no- 

: thing else but dreams, 

Unnatural, and full of con- 
tradictions ; 

Yet others of our most 
romantic schemes 

Are something more than 


fictions. 


It might be only on enchanted ground ; 

It might be merely by a thought’s expansion ; 
But, in the spirit or the flesh, I found 

An old deserted Mansion. 


A residence for woman, child, and man, 
A dwelling-place,—and yet no habitation ; 
A House,—but under some prodigious ban 


Of Excommunication. 


Unhinged the iron gates half open hung, 
Jarr’d by the gusty gales of many winters, 
That from its crumbled pedestal had flung 
One marble globe in splinters. 


No dog was at the threshold, great or small ; 
No pigeon on the roof—no household creature— 
No cat demurely dozing on the wall—- 


Not one domestic feature. 


No human figure stirr’d, to go or come, 
No face look’d forth from shut or open casement ; 
No chimney smoked—there was no sign of Home 


From parapet to basement. 


With shatter’d panes the grassy court was starr’d ; 
The time-worn coping-stone had tumbled after ! 
And thro’ the ragged roof the sky shone, barr’d 
With naked beam and rafter. 
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O’er all there hung a shadow and a fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


The flow’r grew wild and rankly as the weed, 
Roses with thistles struggled for espial, 

And vagrant plants of parasitic breed 

Had overgrown the Dial. 


But gay or gloomy, steadfast or infirm, 
No heart was there to heed the hour’s duration ; 
All times and tides were lost in one long term 


Of stagnant desolation. 


The wren had built within the Porch, she found 
Its quiet loneliness so sure and thorough ; 

And on the lawn,—within its turfy mound,— 
The rabbit made his burrow. 


The rabbit wild and gray, that flitted thro’ 

The shrubby clumps, and frisk’d, and sat, and vanished 
But leisurely and bold, as if he knew 

His enemy was banish’d. 


The wary crow,—the pheasant from the woods— 
Lull’d by the still and everlasting sameness, 
Close to the mansion, like domestic broods, 


Fed with a ‘‘ shocking tameness.” 


The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water-hen, so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


No sound was heard except, from far away, 
The ringing of the witwall’s shrilly laughter, 
Or, now and then, the chatter of the jay, 
That Echo murmur’d after. 


But Echo never mock’d the human tongue ; 

Some weighty crime, that Heaven could not pardon, 
A secret curse on that old Building hung. 

And its deserted Garden. 


The beds were all untouch’d by hand or tool ; 
No footstep mark’d the damp and mossy gravel, 
Each walk as green as is the mantled pool, 

For want of human travel. 


The vine unpruned, and the neglected peach, 
Droop’d from the wall with which they used to grapple; 
And on the canker’d tree, in easy reach, 

Rotted the golden apple. 


But awfully the truant shunn’d the ground, 
The vagrant kept aloof, and daring Poacher, 
In spite of gaps that thro’ the fences round 
Invited the encroacher. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


The pear and quince lay squander’d on the grass ; 
The mould was purple with unheeded showers 

Of bloomy plums—a Wilderness it was 

Of fruits, and weeds, and flowers ! 


The marigold amidst the nettles blew, 

The gourd embraced the rose-bush in its ramble, 
The thistle and the stock together grew, 

The holly-hock and bramble, 
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The bear-bine with the lilac interlaced, 


The sturdy bur-dock choked its slender neighbour, 


The spicy pink. All tokens were effaced 
Of human care and labour. 


The very yew Formality had train’d 
To such a rigid pyramidal stature, 
For want of trimming had almost regain’d 


The raggedness of nature. 


The Fountain was a-dry—neglect and time 

Had marr’d the work of artisan and mason, 
And efts and croaking frogs, begot of slime, 
Sprawl’d in the ruin’d bason. 


The Statue, fallen from its marble base, 
Amidst the refuse leaves, and herbage rotten, 
Lay like the Idol of some by-gone race, 

Its name and rites forgotten, 


On ev'ry side the aspect was the same, 
All ruin’d, desolate, forlorn and savage : 
No hand or foot within the precinct came 
To rectify or ravage. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


PART II. 


O, very gloomy is the House of Woe, 


Where tears are falling while the bell is knelling, 


With all the dark solemnities which show 
That Death is in the dwelling. 


O very, very dreary is the room 

Where Love, domestic Love, no longer nestles, 
But, smitten by the common stroke of doom, 
The Corpse lies on the trestles ! 


But House of Woe, and hearse, and sable pall, 
The narrow home of the departed mortal, 
Ne’er looked so gloomy as that Ghostly Hall, 
With its deserted portal! 


The centipede along the threshold crept, 
The cobweb hung across in mazy tangle, 
And in its winding-sheet the maggot slept 
At every nook and angle. 


The keyhole lodged the earwig and her brood, 
The emmets of the steps had old possession, 
And marched in search of their diurnal food 


In undisturbed procession. 


As undisturb’d as the prehensile cell 
Of moth or maggot, or the spider’s tissue, 
For never foot upon that threshold fell, 


To enter or to issue. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


Howbeit, the door I push’d—or so I dream’d— 


Which slowly, slowly gaped,—the hinges creaking 


With such a rusty eloquence, it seemed 
That Time himself was speaking. 


But Time was dumb within that Mansion old, 
Or left his tale to the heraldic banners, 
That hung from the corroded walls, and told 


Of former men and manners :— 
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Those tatter’d flags, that with the open’d door, 
Seem’d the old wave of battle to remember, 
While fallen fragments danced upon the floor, 
Like dead leaves in December. 


The startled bats flew out,—bird after bird, 
The screech-owl overhead began to flutter, 

And seemed to mock the cry that she had heard 
Some dying victim utter ! 


A shriek that echo’d from the joisted roof, 
And up the stair, and further still and further, 
Till in some ringing chamber far aloof 

It ceased its tale of murther! 


Meanwhile the rusty armour rattled round, 

The banner shudder’d, and the ragged streamer; 
All things the horrid tenor of the sound 
Acknowledged with a tremor. 


The antlers, where the helmet hung, and belt, 
Stirr’d as the tempest stirs the forest branches, 
Or as the stag had trembled when he felt 

The blood-hound at his haunches. 


The window jingled in its crumbled frame, 
And thro’ its many gaps of destitution 
Dolorous moans and hollow sighings came, 
Like those of dissolution. 


The wood-louse dropped, and rolled into a ball, 
Touched by some impulse occult or mechanic ; 
And nameless beetles ran along the wall, 


In universal panic. 


The subtle spider, that from overhead 
Hung like a spy on human guilt and error, 
Suddenly turn’d and up its slender thread 
Ran with a nimble terror. 


The very stains and fractures on the wall 
Assuming features solemn and terrific, 
Hinted some Tragedy of that old Hall, 
Lock’d up in hieroglyphic. 


Some tale thatmight,perchance, have solved the doubt, 
Wherefore amongst those flags so dull and livid, 
The banner of the Bloody Hand shone out 

So ominously vivid. 


Some key to that inscrutable appeal, 

Which made the very frame of Nature quiver; 
And every thrilling nerve and fibre feel 

So ague-like a shiver. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear ; 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


If but a rat had linger’d in the house, 
To lure the thought into a social channel ! 
But not a rat remain’d, or tiny mouse, 


To squeak behind the panel. 


Huge drops rolled down the walls, as if they wept; 
And where the cricket used to chirp so shrilly, 

The toad was squatting, and the lizard crept 

On that damp hearth and chilly. 


For years no cheerful blaze had sparkled there, 
Or glanced on coat of buff or knightly metal ; 
The slug was crawling on the vacant chair,— 


The snail upon the settle. 


The floor was redolent of mould and must, 
The fungus in the rotten seams had quicken’d; 
While on the oaken table coats of dust 
Perennially had thicken’d. 
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No mark of leathern jack or metal can, 
No cup—no horn—no hospitable token,— 
All social ties between that board and Man 
Had long ago been broken. 


There was so foul a rumour in the air, 

The shadow of a presence so atrocious ; 

No human creature could have feasted there, 
Even the most ferocious. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted ! 


PART III. 


Tis hard for human actions to account, 
Whether from reason or from impulse only— 
But some internal prompting bade me mount 
The gloomy stairs and lonely, 


Those gloomy stairs, so dark, and damp, and cold, 
With odours as from bones and relics carnal, 
Deprived of rite, and consecrated mould, 


The chapel vault or charnel. 


Those dreary stairs, where with the sounding stress 
Of ev’ry step so many echoes blended, 
The mind, with dark misgivings, feared to guess 


How many feet ascended. 


The tempest with its spoils had drifted in, 

Till each unwholesome stone was darkly spotted 
As thickly as the leopard’s dappled skin, 

With leaves that rankly rotted. 


The air was thick—and in the upper gloom 

The bat—or something in its shape—was winging, 
And on the wall, as chilly as a tomb, 

The Death’s-Head moth was clinging. 


That mystic moth, which with a sense profound 
Of all unholy presence, augurs truly ; 

And with a grim significance flits round 

The taper burning bluely. 


Such omens in the place there seem’d to be, 
At ev'ry crooked turn, or on the landing, 
The straining eyeball was prepared to see 
Some Apparition standing. 


For over all there hung a cloud of fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 
The place is Haunted! 


Yet no portentous Shape the sight amazed ; 
Each object plain, and tangible, and valid ; 
But from their tarnish’d frames dark Figures gazed, 


And Faces spectre-pallid. 


Not merely with the mimic life that lies 

Within the compass of Art’s simulation ; 

Their souls were looking thro’ their painted eyes 
With awful speculation. 


On ev’ry lip a speechless horror dwelt ; 
On ev’ry brow the burthen of affliction ; 
The old Ancestral Spirits knew and felt 


The House’s malediction. 


Such earnest woe their features overcast, 
They might have stirr’d, or sigh’d, or wept, or spoken, 
But, save the hollow moaning of the blast, 


The stillness was unbroken. 
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No other sound or stir of life was there, 
Except my steps in solitary clamber, 

From flight to flight, from humid stair to stair, 
From chamber into chamber. 


Deserted rooms of luxury and state, 

That old magnificence had richly furnish’d 
With pictures, cabinets of ancient date, 
And carvings gilt and burnish’d. 


Rich hangings, storied by the needle’s art 
With scripture history, or classic fable ; 
But all had faded, save one ragged part, 
Where Cain was slaying Abel. 


The silent waste of mildew and the moth 
Had marr’d the tissue with a partial ravage ; 
But undecaying frown’d upon the cloth 
Hach feature stern and savage. 


The sky was pale; the cloud a thing of doubt; 


Some hues were fresh, and some decay’d and duller ; 


But still the Bloody Hand shone strangely out 
With vehemence of colour! 


The Bloody Hand that with a lurid stain 
Shone on the dusty floor, a dismal token, 
Projected from the casement’s painted pane, 
Where all beside was broken. 


The Bloody Hand significant of crime, 
That glaring on the old heraldic banner, 
Had kept its crimson unimpaired by time, 


In such a wondrous manner. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 
A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 


The place is Haunted! 


The Death Watch tick’d behind the panel’d oak, 
Inexplicable tremors shook the arras, 

And echoes strange and mystical awoke, 

The fancy to embarrass. 


Prophetic hints that filled the soul with dread, 
But thro’ one gloomy entrance pointing mostly, 
The while some secret inspiration said, 


That Chamber is the Ghostly ! 


Across the door no gossamer festoon 
Swung pendulous—no web—no dusty fringes, 
No silk chrysalis or white cocoon 


About its nooks and hinges. 


The spider shunn’d the interdicted room, 

The moth, the beetle, and the fly were banish’d, 
And where the sunbeam fell athwart the gloom, 
The very midge had vanish’d. 


One lonely ray that glanced upon a Bed, 
As if with awful aim direct and certain, 
To show the Bloody Hand in burning red 
Eimbroidered on the curtain. 


And yet no gory stain was on the quilt— 
The pillow in its place had slowly rotted ; 
The floor alone retain’d the trace of guilt, 
Those boards obscurely spotted. 


Obscurely spotted to the door, and thence 
With mazy doubles to the grated casement— 
Oh what a tale they told of fear intense, 


Of horror and amazement! 


What human creature in the dead of night 
Had coursed like hunted hare that cruel distance ? 
Had sought the door, the window in his flight, 


Striving for dear existence ? 
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What shrinking Spirit in that bloody room 
Its mortal frame had violently quitted 2— 
Across the sunbeam, with a sudden gloom, 
A ghostly Shadow flitted. 


Across the sunbeam, and along the wall, 
But painted on the air so very dimly, 

It hardly veil’d the tapestry at all, 

Or portrait frowning grimly. 


O’er all there hung the shadow of a fear, 


A sense of mystery the spirit daunted, 
And said, as plain as whisper in the ear, 


The place is Haunted ! 


OUR LADY’S CHAPEL. 


A LEGEND OF COBLENZ. 


— 


HOPPER has crossed the Mésel Bridge, 
And mounted by the fort of Kaiser 


Franz, 


Has seen, perchance, 

Just on the summit of St. Peter’s ridge, 

A little open chapel to the right, 

Wherein the tapers aye are burning bright ; 
So popular, indeed, this holy shrine, 

At least among the female population, 

By night, or at high noon, you see it shine, 
A very Missal for cllumination ! 


Yet, when you please, at morn or eve, go by 
All other Chapels, standing in the fields, 
Whose mouldy, wifeless husbandry but yields 
Beans, peas, potatoes, mangel-wurzel, rye, 
And lo! the Virgin, lonely, dark, and hush, 
Without the glimmer of a farthing rush! 


But on Saint Peter’s Hill 
The lights are burning, burning, burning still. 
In fact, it is a pretty retail trade 
To furnish forth the candles ready made ; 
And close beside the chapel and the way, 
A chandler, at her stall, sits day by day, 
And sells, both long and short, the waxen tapers 
Smarten’d with tinsel-foil and tinted papers. 


To give of the mysterious truth an inkling, 
Those who in this bright chapel breathe a prayer 
To ‘ Unser Frow,” and burn a taper there, 
Are said to get a husband “in a twinkling:” 
Just as she-glowworms, if it be not scandal, 
Catch partners with ¢ei matrimonial candle. 


How kind of blessed saints in heaven— 
Where none in marriage, we are told are given— 
To interfere below in making matches, 


And help old maidens to connubial catches! 
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The truth is, that instead of looking smugly 
(At least, so whisper wags satirical) 

The votaries are all so old and ugly, 
No man could fall in love but by a miracle. 


However, that such waxen gifts and vows 

Are sometimes for the purpose efficacious, 
In helping to a spouse, 

Is vouch’d for by a story most veracious. 


A certain Woman, though in name a wife, 
Yet doom’d to lonely life, 

Her truant husband having been away 

Nine years, two months, a week, and half a day— 

Without remembrances by words or deeds,— 

Began to think she had sufficient handle 

To talk of widowhood and burn her weeds— 

Of course with a wax-candle. 

Sick, single-handed with the world to grapple, 

Weary of solitude, and spleen, and vapours, 

Away she hurried to Our Lady’s Chapel, 
Full-handed with two tapers— 

And pray’d as she had never pray’d before, 

To be a bond fide wife once more. 

“Oh Holy Virgin! listen to my prayer! 

And for sweet mercy, and thy sex’s sake, 

Accept the vows and offerings I make— 

Others set up one light, but here’s @ pair /” 


Her prayer, it seem’d, was heard ; 
For in three little weeks, exactly reckon’d, 
As blithe as any bird, 
She stood before the Priest with Hans the 
Second ;— 
A fact. that made her gratitude so hearty 


To “ Unser Frow,” and her propitious shrine, 


She sent two waxen candles superfine, 


Long enough for a Lapland evening party! 


Rich was the Wedding Feast and rare— 
What sausages were there! 
Of sweets and sours there was a perfect glut : 
With plenteous liquors to wash down good cheer 
Brantwein, and Rhum, Kirsch-wasser, and Krug 
Bier, 

And wine so sharp that ev'ry one was cud. 
Rare was the feast—but rarer was the quality 
Of mirth, of smoky-joke, and song, and toast,— 
When just in all the middle of their jollity— 
With bumpers filled to hostess and to host, 
And all the unborn branches of their house, 
Unwelcome and unasked, like Banquo’s Ghost, 


In walk’d the long-lost spouse ! 


What pen could ever paint 
The hubbub when the Hubs were thus confronted ! 
The bridesmaids fitfully began to faint ; 
The bridesmen stared —some whistled and some 
erunted : 
Fierce Hans the First look’d like a boar that’s 
hunted ; 
Poor Hans the Second like a suckling calf: 
Meanwhile, confounded by the double miracle, 
The two-fold bride sobb’d out, with tears hysterical, 
“Oh Holy Virgin, you’re too good—by half!” 


MORAL. 


Ye Coblenz maids, take warning by the rhyme, 
And as our Christian laws forbid polygamy 
For fear of bigamy, 


Only light up ove taper at a time. 


THE DREAM OF EUGENE ARAM. 


WAS in the prime of summer 
time, 
An evening calm and cool, 
And four-and-twenty happy 
boys 
Came bounding out of 
school : 


There were some that ran 


and some that leapt, 
Like troutlets in a pool. 


Away they sped with gamesome minds, 
And souls untouch’d by sin ; 

To a level mead they came, and there 
They drave the wickets in: 

Pleasantly shone the setting sun 
Over the town of Lynn. 


Like sportive deer they coursed about, 
And shouted as they ran,— 


Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can ; 
But the usher sat remote from all, 


A melancholy man ! 


His hat was off, his vest apart, 
To catch heaven’s blessed breeze ; 

For a burning thought was in his brow, 
And his bosom ill at ease : 

So he lean’d his head on his hands, and read 


The book between his knees! 


Leaf after leaf he turn’d it o’er, 
Nor ever glanced aside— 

For the peace of his soul he read that book 
In the golden eventide : 

Much study had made him very lean, 
And pale, and leaden-eyed. 
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At last he shut the ponderous tome, 
With a fast and fervent grasp 

He strain’d the dusky covers close, 
And fix’d the brazen hasp : 

“Oh, God! could I so close my mind, 
And clasp it with a clasp!” 


Then leaping on his feet upright, 
Some moody turns he took,— 

Now up the mead, then down the mead, 
And past a shady nook,— 

And, lo! he saw a little boy 
That pored upon a book ! 


“ My gentle lad, what is’t you read— 
Romance or fairy fable P 

Or is it some historic page, 
Of kings and crowns unstable ? ” 

The young boy gave an upward glance,— 
“Tt is ‘The Death of Abel.’ ” 


The usher took six hasty strides, 
As smit with sudden pain,— 
Six hasty strides beyond the place, 

Then slowly back again ; 
And down he sat beside the lad, 
And talk’d with him of Cain ; 


And, long since then, of bloody men, 
Whose deeds tradition saves ; 

Of lonely folk cut off unseen, 
And hid in sudden graves ; 

Of horrid stabs, in groves forlorn, 


And murders done in caves ; 


And how the sprites of injured men, 
Shriek upward from the sod,— 
Aye, how the ghostly hand will point 

To show the burial clod ; 
And unknown facts of guilty acts 


Are seen in dreams from God! 


He told how murderers walk the earth 
Beneath the curse of Cain— 

With crimson clouds before their eyes, 
And flames about their brain : 

For blood has left upon their souls 


Its everlasting stain ! 


“ And well,” quoth he, “‘ I know, for truth, 


Their pangs must be extreme,— 
Woe, woe, unutterable woe,— 


Who spill life’s sacred stream ! 


For why ?. Methought, last night, I wrought 


A murder, in my dream ! 


“One that had never done me wrong— 
A feeble man, and old; 
I led him to a lonely field,— 
The moon shone clear and cold ; 
Now here, said I, this man shall die, 


And I will have his gold! 


«Two sudden blows with a ragged stick, 
And one with a heavy stone, 

One hurried gash with a hasty knife,— 
And then the deed was done : 

There was nothing lying at my foot 
But lifeless flesh and bone ! 


———— 
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“ Nothing but lifeless flesh and bone, 
That could not do me ill; 

And yet I fear’d him all the more, 
For lying there so still : 

There was a manhood in his look, 
That murder could not kill! 


* And, lo! the universal air 
Seemed lit with ghastly flame ;— 

Ten thousand thousand dreadful eyes 
Were looking down in blame : 

I took the dead man by his hand, 
And call’d upon his name! 


“Oh, God! it made me quake to see 
Such sense within the slain ! 

But when I touch’d the lifeless clay, 
The blood gush’d out amain ! 

For every clot, a burning spot 


Was scorching in my brain ! 


“My head was like an ardent coal, 
My heart as solid ice ; 

My wretched, wretched soul, I knew, 
Was at the Devil’s price ; 

A dozen times I groan’d; the dead 
Had never groan’d but twice! 


* And now, from forth the frowning sky, 


From the heaven’s topmost height, 
I heard a voice—the awful voice 

Of the blood-avenging Sprite :— 
‘Thou guilty man! take up thy dead 

And hide it from my sight!’ 


“I took the dreary body up, 
And cast it in a stream,— 

A sluggish water, black as ink, 
The depth was so extreme :— 

My gentle boy, remember this 
Ts nothing but a dream! 


‘Down went the corse with a hollow plunge, 
And vanish’d in the pool! 

Anon I cleansed my bloody hands, 
And wash’d my forehead cool, 

And sat among the urchins young, 


That evening in the school. 


“Oh, heaven! to think of their white souls, 
And mine so black and grim! 

IT could not share in childish prayer, 
Nor join in evening hymn: 

Like a Devil of the Pit I seem’d 
"Mid holy Cherubim! 


** And peace went with them, one and all, 
And each calm pillow spread ; 

But Guilt was my grim chamberlain 
That lighted me to bed ; 

And drew my midnight curtains round, 


With fingers bloody red! 


* All night I lay in agony, 
Tn anguish dark and deep ; 

My fever’d eyes I dared not close, 
But stared aghast at Sleep: 

For Sin had render’d unto her 
The keys of Hell to keep! 
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‘All night I lay in agony, 
From weary chime to chime, 

With one besetting horrid hint, 
That rack’d me all the time; 

A mighty yearning, like the first 


Fierce impulse unto crime ! 


‘One stern tyrannic thought, that made 
All other thoughts its slave ; 

Stronger and stronger every pulse 
Did that temptation crave,— 

Still urging me to go and see 


The Dead Man in his grave ! 


‘* Heavily I rose up, as soon 
As light was in the sky, 

And sought the black accursed pool 
With a wild misgiving eye; 

And I saw the Dead in the river bed, 


For the faithless stream was dry. 


‘Merrily rose the lark, and shook 
The dew-drop from its wing ; 

But I never marked its morning flight, 
I never heard it sing : 

For I was stooping once again 


Under the horrid thing. 


‘With breathless speed, hike a soul in chase, 


I took him up and ran ;— 
There was no time to dig a grave 
Before the day began : 
In a lonesome wood, with heaps of leaves, 


I hid the murder’d man ! 


“ And all that day I read in school, 
But my thought was otherwhere ; 
As soon as the mid-day task was done, 


In secret I was there :— 


And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still the corse was bare! 


“Then down I cast me on my face, 


And first began to weep, 

For I knew my secret then was one 
That earth refused to keep, 

Or land or sea, though he should be 
Ten thousand fathoms deep. 


‘So wills the fierce avenging Sprite, 
Till blood for blood atones ! 

Ay, though he’s buried in a cave, 
And trodden down with stones, 

And years have rotted off his flesh,—- 
The world shall see his bones ! 


“Oh, God! that horrid, horrid dream 
Besets me now awake ! 

Again—again, with dizzy brain, 
The human life I take; 

And my right hand grows raging hot 
Like Cranmer’s at the stake. 


“ And still no peace for the restless clay 
Will wave or mould allow; 

The horrid thing pursues my soul,— 
It stands before me now ! ” 

The fearful Boy look’d up and saw 
Huge drops upon his brow. 


That very night, while gentle sleep 
The urchin eyelids kiss’d, 

Two stern-faced men set out from Lynn, 
Through the cold and heavy mist ; 

And Hugene Aram walk’d between, 
With gyves upon his wrist. 


THE DEPARTURE OF SUMMER, 


im v, UMMER is gone on swallow’s wings, — | Gone are the flame-eyed lovers now 
wees And Earth has buried all her From where so blushing-blest they tarried 


3 o* flowers; - | Under the hawthorn’s blossom-bough, 
3a iv No more the lark—the linnet—sings, | Gone ; for Day and Night are married. 
pi But Silence sits in faded bowers. — All the light of love is fled :— 
a: There is a shadow on the plain | Alas! that negro breasts should hide 
Of Winter ere he comes again,— | The lips that were so rosy red, 
There is in woods a solemn sound . oe At morning and at even-tide ! 


Of hollow warnings whisper’d round, Delichifali Sanmenteieneaiian 
g ! 


As Hcho in her deep recess HI hoteshale visit elanewn 


For once had turn’d a prophetess. But who without regretful sigh 


Shuddering Autumn stops to list, Can say, adieu, and see thee fly? 


And breathes his fear in sudden sighs, Not he that e’er hath felt thy pow’, 
With clouded face, and hazel eyes His joy expanding like a flow’r, 
That quench themselves, and hide in mist. Mnpeome nar cm rattan enc ae 
Looks up at heaven, and learns to glow :— 
Not he that fled from Babel-strife 

To the green sabbath-land of life, 

To dodge dull Care ’mid cluster’d trees, 
And cool his forehead in the breeze,— 


Whose spirit, weary-worn, perchance, 


Yes, Summer’s gone like pageant bright; 
Its glorious days of golden light 
Are gone—the mimic suns that quiver, 
Then melt in Time’s dark-flowing river ; 
Gone the sweetly-scented breeze 


That spoke in music to the trees ; opal ales arp ed Se ore 
Gone—for damp and chilly breath; ee ee acne ae ; hae! 
As if fresh blown o’er marble seas, ae ORE eae aaa oa 


Or newly from the lungs of Death. pbetoike sai 0108 ELA: GES 
- Gone its virgin roses’ blushes, | Farewell !—on wings of sombre stain, 
Warm as when Aurora rushes | That blacken in the last blue skies, 
Freshly from the god’s embrace, Thou fly’st; but thou wilt come again 
With all her shame upon her face. | On the gay wings of butterflies. 
Old Time hath laid them in the mould: | Spring at thy approach will sprout 
Sure he is blind as well as old, Her new Corinthian beauties out, 
..Whose hand relentless never spares Leaf-woven homes, where twitter-words 


Young cheeks so beauty-bright as theirs ! Will grow to songs, and eggs to birds; 
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Ambitious buds shall swell to flowers, 
And April smiles to sunny hours. 
Bright days shall be, and gentle nights 
Full of soft breath and echo-lights 

As if the god of sun-time kept 

His eyes half-open while he slept. 
Roses shall be where roses were, 

Not shadows, but reality ; 

As if they never perish’d there, 

But slept in immortality : 

Nature shall thrill with new delight, 
And Time’s relumined river run 
Warm as young blood, and dazzling bright, 


As if its source were in the sun! 


But say, hath Winter then no charms ? 
Is there no joy, no gladness warms 
His aged heart? no happy wiles 
To cheat the hoary one to smiles ? 
Onward he comes—the cruel North 
Pours his furious whirlwind forth 
Before him—and we breathe the breath 
Of famish’d bears that howl to death. 
Onward he comes from rocks that blanch 
O’er solid streams that never flow: 
His tears all ice, his locks all snow, 
Just crept from some huge avalanche— 
A thing half-breathing and half-warm, 
As if one spark began to glow 
Within some statue’s marble form, 
Or pilgrim stiffen’d in the storm. 
Oh! will not Mirth’s light arrows fail 
To pierce that frozen coat of mail ? 
Oh! will not joy but strive in vain 


To light up those glazed eyes again ? 


No! take him in, and blaze the oak, 
And pour the wine, and warm the ale ; 
His sides shall shake to many a joke, 
His tongue shall thaw in many a tale, 
His eyes grow bright, his heart be gay, 
And even his palsy charm’d away. 
What heeds he then the boisterous shout 
Of angry winds that scold without, 
Like shrewish wives at tavern door ? 
What heeds he then the wild uproar 
Of billows bursting on the shore ? 

In dashing waves, in howling breeze, 
There is a music that can charm him; 


When safe, and shelter’d, and at ease, 


He hears the storm that cannot harm him. 


But hark! those shouts! that sudden din 
Of little hearts that laugh within. 

Oh! take him where the youngsters play, 
And he will grow as young as they! 

They come! they come! each blue-eyed Sport, 
The Twelfth-Night King and all his court— 
"Tis Mirth fresh crown’d with mistletoe ! 
Music with her merry fiddles, 

Joy “on light fantastic toe,” 

Wit with all his jests and riddles, 

Singing and dancing as they go. 

And Love, young Love, among the rest, 


A welcome—nor unbidden guest. 


But still for Summer dost thou grieve ? 
Then read our Poets—they shall weave 
A garden of green fancies still, 

Where thy wish may rove at will. 
They have kept for after-treats 


The essences of summer sweets, 
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And echoes of its songs that wind 

In endless music through the mind : 

They have stamp’d in visible traces 

The “ thoughts that breathe,” in words that shine— 


-. The flights of soul in sunny places— 


To greet and company with thine. 
These shall wing thee on to flow’rs— . 
The past or future that shall seem 

All the brighter in thy dream 

For blowing in such desert hours. 

The summer never shines so bright 

As thought of in a winter’s night ; 
And the sweetest, loveliest rose 

Ts in the bud before it blows ; 


The dear one of the lover’s heart 

Is painted to his longing eyes, 

In charms she ne’er can realize— 

But when she turns again to part. 

Dream thou then, and bind thy brow 
With wreath of fancy roses now, 

And drink of Summer in the cup 

Where the Muse hath mix’d it up; 

The “‘dance, and song, and sun-burnt mirth,” 
With the warm nectar of the earth: 
Drink! ’twill glow in every vein, 

And thou shalt dream the winter through : 
Then waken to the sun again, 


And find thy Summer Vision true ! 
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AN OLD BALLAD. 


ie 


Gs 


tor™ And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 


SS) 
a That was a lady’s maid. 


IL. 
But as they fetch’d a walk one day, 
They met a press-gang crew ; 
And Sally she did faint away, 
While Ben he was brought to. 


TIT. 
The Boatswain swore with wicked words, 
Enough to shock a saint, 
That though she did seem in a fit, 


"Twas nothing but a feint. 


Iv. 
“Come, girl,” said he, “hold up your head, 
He'll be as good as me; 
For when your swain is in our boat, 


A boatswain he will be.” 


v. 
So when they’d made their game of her, 
And taken off her elf, 
She rous’d, and found she only was 


A coming to herself. 


VI. 
‘* And is he gone, and is he gone?” 
She cried, and wept outright : 
“Then I will to the water side, 


And see him out of sight.” 
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VIL. | 

A waterman came up to her,— 
“Now, young woman,” said he, 

“Tf you weep on so, you will make 
Eye-water in the sea.” 


VII. 

“ Alas! they’ve taken my beau Ben 
To sail with old Benbow; ” 

And her woe began to run afresh, 
As if she’d said, Gee woe ! 


10.6, 
Says he, “‘ They’ve only taken him 
To the Tender-ship, you see ; ” 


“The Tender-ship,” cried Sally Brown, 


** What a hard-ship that must be ! 


xe 

“Oh! would I were a mermaid now 
For then I'd follow him! 

But oh!—T’m not a fish-woman, 


And so I cannot swim. 


x 
‘ Alas! I was not born beneath 
The virgin and the scales, 


. XII. 

Now Ben had sail’d to many a place 
That’s underneath the world ; 

But in two years the ship came home 
And all her sails were furl’d. 


XIII. 
But when he called on Sally Brown, 
To see how she got on, 
He found she’d got another Ben, 
Whose Christian-name was John. 


| xIv. 

“O Sally Brown, O Sally Brown, 
How could you serve me so? 

I’ve met with many a breeze before, 


But never such a blow!” 


XV. 

Then reading on his ’bacco box, 
He heav’d a bitter sigh, 

And then began to eye his pipe, 
And then to pipe his eye. 


XVI. 
And then he tried to sing, “ All’s Well,” 
But could not though he tried ; 


His head was turn’d and so he chew’d 
His pigtail till he died. 


So I must curse my cruel stars, 


And walk about in Wales.” 


XVI. 

His death, which happen’d in his berth, 
At forty-odd befell : 

They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell. 


CEO) AU UMN: 


eyv72 SAW old Autumn in the misty morn 
Stand shadowless like Silence, listen- 


ing 


To silence, for no lonely bird would 
sing 

Into his hollow ear from woods forlorn, 

Nor lowly hedge nor solitary thorn ; 

Shaking his languid locks all dewy bright 

With tangled gossamer that fell by night, 
Pearling his coronet of golden corn. 


Where are the songs of Summer ?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth. 
Where are the merry birds >—Away, away, 
On panting wings through the inclement skies, 
Lest owls should prey 
Undazzled at noon-day, 
And tear with horny beak their lustrous eyes. 


Where are the blooms of Summer ?—In the west, 
Blushing their last to the last sunny hours, 


When the mild Eve by sudden Night is prest 
Like tearful Proserpine, snatch’d from her flow’rs 
To a most gloomy breast. 
Where is the pride of Summer,—the green prime, — 
The many, many leaves all twinkling >—Three 
On the moss’d elm; three on the naked lime 
Trembling,—and one upon the old oak tree! 
Where is the Dryad’s immortality >— 
Gone into mournful cypress and dark yew, 
Or wearing the long gloomy Winter through 
In the smooth holly’s green eternity. 


The squirrel gloats o’er his accomplish’d hoard, 
The ants have brimm’d their garners with ripe grain, 
And honey bees have stored 
The sweets of summer in their luscious cells ; 
The swallows all have wing’d across the main ; 
But here the Autumn melancholy dwells, 
And sighs her tearful spells 
Amongst the sunless shadows of the plain. 
Alone, alone, 
Upon a mossy stone, 
She sits and reckons up the dead and gone, 
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With the last leaves for a love-rosary ; 

With all the wither’d world looks drearily, 
Like a dim picture of the drownéd past 

In the hush’d mind’s mysterious far-away, 
Doubtful what ghostly thing will steal the last 
Into that distance, grey upon the grey. 


O go and sit with her, and be o’ershaded 
Under the languid downfall of her hair; 
She wears a coronal of flowers faded 


Upon her forehead, and a face of care ;— 


There is enough of wither’d everywhere 

To make her bower,—and enough of gloom ; 
There is enough of sadness to invite, 

If only for the rose that died, whose doom 

Is Beauty’s,—she that with the living bloom 
Of conscious cheeks most beautifies the light ; 
There is enough of sorrowing, and quite 
Enough of bitter fruits the earth doth bear,— 
Enough of chilly droppings from her bowl ; 
Enough of fear and shadowy despair, 


To frame her cloudy prison for the soul! 


Ale ROS RECT VE REVIEW: 
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A) 


H, when I was a tiny boy, 


My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind !— 


No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 


3) 


| 
lw ar’) 
As 


And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A hoop was an eternal round 
Of pleasure. In those days I found 
A top a joyous thing ;— 
But now those past delights I drop, 
My head, alas! is all my top, 
And careful thoughts the string ! 


My marbles—once my bag was stored— 
Now I must play with Elgin’s lord, 
With Theseus for a taw ! 
My playful horse has slipt his string, 
Forgotten all his capering, 
And harness’d to the law ! 


My kite—how fast and far it flew! 
Whilst I, a sort of Franklin drew 

My pleasure from the sky ! 
Twas paper’d o’er with studious themes, 
The tasks I wrote—my present dreams 


Will never soar so high ! 


My joys are wingless all and dead ; 

My dumps are made of more than lead ; 
My flights soon find a fall; 

My fears prevail, my fancies droop, 

Joy never cometh with a hoop, 
And seldom with a call! 


My football’s laid upon the shelf ; 
T am a shuttlecock myself 
The world knocks to and fro ;— 
My archery is all unlearn’d, 
And grief against myself has turn’d 


My arrows and my bow ! 
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No more in noontide sun I bask ; 
My authorship’s an endless task, 
My head’s ne’er out of school: 
My heart is pain’d with scorn and slight 
I have too many foes to fight. 


And friends grown strangely cool ! 


The very chum that shared my cake 
Holds out so cold a hand to shake, 

It makes me shrink and sigh :— 
On this I will not dwell and hang,— 
The changeling would not feel a pang 

Though these should meet his eye! 


No skies so blue or so serene 

As then ;—no leaves look half so green 
As clothed the playground tree! 

' All things I loved are alter’d so, 

Nor does it ease my heart to know 


That change resides in me! 


Oh for the garb that mark’d the boy, 
The trousers made of corduroy, 

Well ink’d with black and red ; 
The crownless hat, ne’er deem’d an ill— 
It only let the sunshine still 

Repose upon my head ! 


Oh for the riband round the neck! 
The careless dogs’-ears apt to deck 
My book and collar both! 
How can this formal man be styled 
Merely an Alexandrine child, 
A. boy of larger growth ? 


Oh for that small, small beer anew! 
And (heaven’s own type) that mild sky-blue 
That wash’d my sweet meals down ; 


The master even !—and that small Turk 
That fagg’d me !—worse is now my work— 
A fag for all the town ! 


Oh for the lessons learn’d by heart! 
Ay, though the very birch’s smart 
Should mark those hours again ; 
I'd “kiss the rod,” and be resign’d 
Beneath the stroke, and even find 


Some sugar in the cane! 


The Arabian Nights rehearsed in bed! 

The Fairy Tales in school-time read, 
By stealth, ’twixt verb and noun! 

The angel form that always walk’d 

Tn all my dreams, and look’d and talk’d 
Exactly like Miss Brown ! 


The omne bene—Christmas come ! 

The prize of merit, won for hone— 
Merit had prizes then! 

But now I write for days and days, 

For fame—a deal of empty praise, 
Without the silver pen ! 


Then “home, sweet home!’’ the crowded coach— 
The joyous shout—the loud approach— 
The winding horns like rams” ! 
The meeting sweet that made me thrill, 
The sweetmeats, almost sweeter still, 
No “satis” to the “ jams ! ’— 


When that I was a tiny boy 

My days and nights were full of joy, 
My mates were blithe and kind! 

No wonder that I sometimes sigh, 

And dash the tear-drop from my eye, 
To cast a look behind! 


A PARENTAL ODECT ORLY fo. 


AGED THREE YEARS AND FIVE MONTHS. 


—————SS> 


Txov happy, happy elf! 

(But stop,—first let me kiss away that tear) — 

Thou tiny image of myself! 

(My love, he’s poking peas into his ear !) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite ! 

With spirits feather-light, ; 
Untouch’d by sorrow, and unsoil’d by sin— 
(Good heav’ns! the child is swallowing a pin!) 

Thou little tricksy Puck! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck, 

Light as the singing bird that wings the air— 

(The door! the door! he'll tumble down the stair!) 
Thou darling of thy sire ! 

(Why, Jane! he’ll set his pinafore a-fire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy! 

In Love’s dear chain so strong and bright a link, 
Thou idol of thy parents—(Drat the boy! 
There goes my ink!) 


Thou cherub—but of earth ; 
Fit playfellow for Fays, by moonlight pale, 
In harmless sport and mirth— 
(That dog will bite him if he pulls its tail !) 
Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From ev’ry blossom in the world that blows, 
Singing in Youth’s Elysium ever sunny— 
(Another tumble !—that’s his precious nose !) 


Thy father’s pride and hope! 
(He'll break the mirror with that skipping-rope !) 


With pure heart newly stamp’d from Nature’s mint— 
(Where did he learn that squint ?) 
Thou young domestic dove! 
(He'll have that jug off, with another shove !) 
Dear nurseling of the hymeneal nest! 
(Are those torn clothes his best ?) 
Little epitome of man! 
(He'll climb upon the table, that’s his plan !) 
Touched with the beauteons tints of dawning life— 
(He’s got a knife!) 


Thou enviable being ! 
No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing, 
Play on, play on, 
My elfin John! 
Toss the light ball—bestride the stick — 
(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 
With fancies, buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face grotesque, and antic brisk, 
With many a lamb-like frisk, 


(He’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 


Thou pretty opening rose ! 
(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy and breathing music like the South— 
(He really brings my heart into my mouth !) 
Fresh as the morn, and brilliant as its star— 
(I wish that window had an iron bar !) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove— 

(I tell you what, my love, 


I cannot write unless he’s sent above !) 


THE END. 
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